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FENCING WITH HUMANITY. 


Upwarps of two thousand accidents in 
factories—being the usual average—occurred 
in the half year, last reported upon by the 
factory inspectors. Of this number, all but 
about « hundred were not only preventible, 
but such as millowners are bound by law to 
prevent. The law compels these gentlemen to 
fence their machinery; but, inan unfortunately 
large number of instances, the obligation is 
resisted. As a consequence of this resis- 
tance, one and twenty persons have, in six 
months, been drawn into machinery, and 
slain by every variety of torture, from 
breaking on the wheel to being torn limb 
from limb. One handred and fifty working 
people have had torn away from them, during 
the same six months, a part of the right hand 
that earns their bread. A hundred and 
thirty two have lost part of the left hand, 
Eight and twenty have lost arms or legs ; two 
hundred and fifty have had their bones 
cracked in their bodies : more than a hundred 
have suffered fracture or other serious damage 
to the head and face ; and one thousand two 
hundred and seventy two have been painfully, 
but not dangerously, torn, cut, or bruised. 
The price of life is twenty pounds ; and lower 
damage costs but a trifle to the person whose 
neglect has inflicted it, What it costs to the 
sutterer, all may judge who ever read London 
police reports, and meet from time to time 
with the sad stories of men, women and boys, 
who—having been mutilated in a factory and 
rendered useless to the owner thereof—are 
pitilessly thrown upon the world. 

It has been proved by the experience of mill- 
owners who have obeyed the dictates of 
humanity, that every part of the machinery 
they use can be securely fenced without pro- 
ducing a great fire of Manchester, or causing 
the total ruin of Great Britain as a manu- 
facturing country. The Home Secretary 
has, therefore, since we last called attention 
to this subject,* rescinded every compromise 
between right and convenience that was, a 
year ago, admitted by authority ; and orders 
that henceforth the law shall beenforced tothe 
utmost. Unfenced machinery is not to be held 
to be innocent until it has spilt “much more 
blood ;” but, shall be made innocent before it can 
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have had time to crack a bone, or crush a body. 
Instantly a large number of millowners fly to 
the platform, deliver and hear angry ora- 
tions, form deputations, and declare them- 
selves a slaughtered interest. 

At a great meeting held in Manchester, 
when this increased care for the lives of work- 
people was threatened, one speaker drew an 
awful picture of the conflagration that would 
follow. “ Suppose,” said he, “ the mill-owners 
were to go home and set to work to case all 
their gearing ; in many of the mills miles of 
easing (wooden casing of course) would be 
required, and the effect would be that, within 
this casing, a large amount of cotton flake 
and dust would find its way [hear, hear]. 
This would more or less interfere with the 
oiling of the machinery, and a spark, 
communicating to the fibres inside this casing, 
would inevitably lead to the destruction of 
the whole mill [hear, hear, hear]; the soft 
fibre would ignite like gunpowder, the fire 
would pass from shaft to shaft, and it would 
be found that the moment the fire was put 
out in one place it would break forth in 
another and render extinction impossible. 
The wood casing too, when ignited, would fall 
in burning fragments and set fire to every 
thing else.” Upon this magnificent picture 
of ruin, which Martin might have been 
tempted to paint, Mr. Howell, one of the 
Inspectors, comments by stating the result of 
proper fencing in a large factory at Hyde, 
near Manchester. “In that factory,” he 
says, “several hundred feet of horizontal 
shafting, having been enclosed in hexagonal 
wood casing under the supervision of Mr. 
Robert Hall, the manager, a length of the 
casing which had been fixed more than six 
calendar months was, at my request, taken 
down while I was in the factory, in order to 
ascertain the fact whether any cotton flake 
or dust had insinuated itself within the 
casing ; and it was satisfactory to find that 
the inside of the casing was as free from the 
insidious intrusion of cotton flake and dust 
as it was when first put up.” 

Then it is said that victims have been cau- 
tioned, and that they were heedless of instruc- 
itions, Assume this to be the case, though 
| it is not true that every accident results, or, 
that one half of the accidents result, from 


| carelessness on the part of the sufferer, A 
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large.proportion of them are such as no pru- 


dence or foresight on the part of the workman 
could have hindered. That, from the nature 
of the several disasters, can be shown; but 
it is evident enough from the fact, that many 
of these heedless fellows are men maimed 
when in the prime of life, after a long fami- 
liarity with factory machinery, and a career 
in which they have become so noted for their 
skill, carefulness, intelligence and steadiness, 
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year, and which there made representations of 
the impossibility of fencing horizontal shafts ; 
of the danger of fire if the impossibility were 
accomplished ; of the fact that horizontal 
shafts usually revolve at a height from the 
floor, which makes it impossible for danger 
to arise from them ; and of the great expense 
that would be incurred by mill-owners in 
doing impossibilities to prevent impossi- 
'bilities, whereby they would, after all, only 


as to have been promoted above their fellows |set their premises on fire. By some such 
to situations of trust and responsibility, Let | line of argument the Home Secretary was in- 
us grant, however, that the victims are all duced to direct that, inasmuch as the circular 
negligent rogues who have not done what | letter of the thirty-first of January had been 
they were bidden to do. What is to be said |construed to require the universal adoption 
of the superior heedfulness of orders shown |of a permanent fixed casing, that circular 
by the masters, who, being bound to hang up | should be for a time suspended, and need not 
in their mills a list of certain obligations laid | be acted upon. But, at the same time, the same 
upon them, thereby advertise to all their) Secretary pointed out various modes and pre- 
men that certain things which the masters of | cautions by which danger to the workpeople 
the masters order them to do, they have not|from horizontal shafts might be prevented. 
done? For thus begins the list which is|This concession to the mill-owners was pro- 
hung up in all the factories throughout the |mulgated in a circular bearing date the 
kingdom : | fifteenth of March last year, which closed in 
| this manner: “The best proof that the adop- 
Every | tion of these or any other suggestions is a 
fly-wheel connected with the steam-engine or water-| sufficient compliance with the requirements 
wheel, whether in the engine-house or not, and every | of the law in this respect, will, of course, be 
part of a steam-engine and water-wheel, and every hoist! +},9 absence of accidents hereafter in those 
orteagle, and every shaft and every wheel, drum or/¢, tories in which these precautions shall 
pulley, by which the motion of the first moving power have been adopted ; at the same time the 
is communicated to any machine, must be securely |. : J ° 

; inspectors are instructed to remind the occu- 


fenced ; and every wheel-race must be fenced close to |“. : : . 
the edge; and the said protection to each part must | Piers of factories that ifan accident shall occur 


not be removed while the parts requiring to be fenced | 1M any factory in which no attempt Shall have 
are in motion,—7 & 8 Vict. c. 15, §§ 21,73.” been made, within a reasonable time, to in- 
troduce any contrivance by which this acci- 
It is indeed, then, to a “ wanton disobedience | dent might have been prevented,” they will be 
of orders,” that the accidents in factories are | liable to prosecution. 
commonly to be ascribed. But who is guilty| The required proof of the sufficiency of 
of the disobedience,—the masters or the men ? | mild suggestions has not been given. During 
We may sum up this part of the subject in| the past year, deaths and mutilations of the 
the words of the manager of a great factory, | most horrible kind have been as frequent as 
quoted by Mr. Howell :—*The fact is, that|they ever were; many of them have been 
all these shafts can and ought to be fenced ;|caused by machinery revolving at heights 
they ought to be cased. This is a plain! above seven feet from the floor; they have 
question, upon which an intelligent man in|been found to occur even at a height of 
a fustian jacket who spends all his time| nearly fifteen feet. In comparatively few 
among the machinery in a factory, can form|cases have the suggestions offered by the 
as sound a judgment as the gentlemen in the | Home Office for the prevention of this crush- 
counting-house who calculate the expense./ing and maiming, received any practical 
They have not got to handle the straps ;| attention. 
they do not put them on the drums; norare| The right step has, in consequence, been 
they liable to be caught by astrap lapping on | taken by the Government ; and on the eighth 
a naked unfenced shaft.” |of January in the present year, a letter was 
A few months previous to our last dis-|sent from the Home Office to the Factory 
cussion on this subject, in a circular letter | Inspectors, directing that they should insti- 
dated the thirty-first of January eighteen tute proceedings to enforce the law which 
hundred and fifty-four, mill-owners were re-| requires that horizontal shafts shall be fenced, 
minded of the law as it regards the fencing | and that they should not defer such proceed- 
of mill-gearing,and were informed that its pro-|ings until after the occurrence of accidents 
visions must be, for the future, strictly ob-|which such fencing might have prevented. 
served. Out of this announcement was bred|The relaxations allowed by the circular of 
the great meeting of mill-owners at Man-|the fifteenth of March in the previous year, 
chester, whereat fire and ruin were predicted | were therefore withdrawn, and ceased to be 
in the manner already shown. At that/in force. “The object of the law was,” as 
meeting a deputation was appointed, which | Lord Palmerston said, “to prevent accidents, 
was received at the Home Office in March last ' not to punish for them.” Indulgence, trust 
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in strap-hooks: and spontaneous humanity, 
have been tried. The result has been no 
diminution in the accidents, and very little 
use even of those cheap contrivances which 
the deputation of mill-owners suggested as 
effectual, and promised for their body to 
adopt. It has become evident, also, that the 
contrivances in question would indeed lessen 
by fifty per cent. the number of preventible 
accidents, but would leave still a large annual 
list of killed and wounded. Measures of 
complete prevention introduced voluntarily 
into some extensive factories, have worked in 
such a way as to disprove all the arguments 
against them put forth a twelvemonth ago by 
the mill-owners’ deputation. Complete pro- 
tection of the lives of factory operatives is 
now, therefore, no longer a fiction introduced 
among the statutes; but the means towards 
it are to be henceforward, without further 
wavering, strictly and actively enforced. 

The battle will have to be fought stoutly 
by the factory inspectors; for, they have 
much passive resistance to subdue. Mr. 
Leonard Horner tells us in his report, of 
a young man aged twenty-two, who in No- 
vember last perished at Oldham, His 
foot became entangled in a strap of the 
machine at which he was working, and 
the strap having lapped round the hori- 
zontal shaft, he was dragged up, his skull 
was fractured, and he died immediately. A 
few guide hooks to prevent the falling of the 
strap would have made that accident impos- 
sible ; but even this simple protection to life 
—one of those promised by the Manchester 
deputation—was not furnished by the mill- 
owner. He was prosecuted; there was no 
doubt about either the facts or the law re- 
lating to them; but five magistrates (of whom 
three happened to be themselves great owners 
of unfenced machinery), after a short retire- 
ment, came into court and announced that 
the case was dismissed, without giving any 
reason for the decision. Mr. Horner adds 
to this, another case, which occurred in 
his district a few weeks later. A man in 
the prime of life—aged twenty-nine—imme- 
diately after he had begun work one morning, 
was caught by a strap and dragged up to 
a horizontal shaft, totally unfenced, revolving 
at .a height of ten or eleven feet from the 
floor, The shaft dashed out his brains upon 
the ceiling, until the engine could be stopped. 
The owner of this unfenced machine was 
prosecuted before the local magistrates— 
again gentlemen who had the “owner's in- 
terest” uppermost in their minds. The 


case was gone into very fully, and it was| 
proved that, had a very few shillings been | 


spent on strap-hooks (as the Home Oftice 
had recommended), the brains of the deceased 
would not have been beaten out in the 
defendant’s service. “After being absent 


for an hour with their three clerks, the | 
into court, when a 
after 


Magistrates returned 
neighbouring mill-owner said, that 





much consideration they had come to the 
conclusion that the act constrained them to 
convict; but they should do so in the lowest 
penalty,” that is—Ten Pounds. When the 
mill-owner sets that price on his workman’s 
brains, who can wonder if the workman sets 
a price still lower on his master’s heart ! 

We have not spoken of this state of things 
as if we loved it; but at the same time let it 
not be supposed that we attack this grave 
and general shortcoming, in any spirit of 
unkind feeling against mill-owners as a body. 
The very same report that tells us of these 
base things, tells also of noble enterprises 
nobly ventured, and of a fine spirit shown 
by other chieftains of the cotton class, 
Sir John Kincaid writes of “the praise- 
worthy liberality of some mill-owners, which 
was gradually extending itself, in providing 
comfortable accommodation for their workers 
during meal hours, and before commencing 
work in the morning.” The Messrs. Scott of 
Dumfries, have established at their works, 
a kitchen and refreshment room. For a 
penny they supply a quart of porridge and 
milk, a pint of tea or coffee, with milk and 
sugar, or a quart of broth with meat, adding 
potatoes for another halfpenny. “‘Lhe quality 
of each article supplied was reported by the 
sub-inspector to be substantial and good, 
The Messrs. Scott have also lately added a 
reading-room, lighted with gas at their own 
expense, for the benefit of their workers. At 
the cotton mills, near Lanark, an apartment 
has also been fitted up at the expense of the 
company, for the accommodation of their 
workers during meal hours, and provided 
with a comfortable fire in cold weather.” 

And, finally, who shall say that there is no 
health in the system which is producing that 
vast establishment of Saltaire, near Bradford, 
probably the largest factory in the world, 
wherein Mr. Titus Salt, the first manu- 
facturer who introduced fabrics of Alpaca 
wool, sets at work fifty thousand spindles, 
twelve hundred power looms, and a little 
colony of people. He has gone out to the 
valley of the river Air, which supplies water 
for his engines, has the Liverpool and Leeds 
canal under his warehouse walls, and a branch 
from the Leeds and Bradford railway running 
into his premises. These premises being four 
miles from Bradford, he knows better than to 
adopt the agricultural idea, of giving an eight 
mile walk to and from work by way of freshener 
to the strength of his labourers, and to avoid 
giving them a settlement upon his land. He 
|is forming for them a settlement under the 
shadow of the factory, ina new town built 
wholly for them and their families—for a 
population, it is supposed, of about’ eight 
thousand. This town is to be thoroughly 
| drained, amply supplied with water, and will 
| be lighted with gas; it will contain a church, 
schools, a market, a public dining hall and 
| kitchen, baths and wash-houses, ground for 


|recreation ; the streets are to be spacious; 
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the cottages of various sizes, small separate 
dwellings and boarding houses for the single ; 
each house will contain every possible ar- 
rangement for adding to the comfort and 
health of the inmates; the water is to be 
pure, unaffected by the drainage; and smoke 
is ‘not to contaminate the atmosphere, The 
total number of residences proposed to be 
built eventually, as the demand for them may 
arise, is seven hundred: of which one hundred 
and sixty-four cottages and boarding-houses 
have been already built, and are now occupied 
by about a thousand persons. 

After physic, sugar ; and so, for the present, 
ends our treatment of a difficult and painful 
case. 


SISTER ROSE. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
Five years have elapsed since Monsieur 


Lomaque stood thoughtfully at the gate of Tru- 


daine’s house, looking after the carriage of 
the bride and bridegroom, and seriously re- 
flecting on the events of the future. Great 
changes have passed over that domestic 
firmament in which he prophetically dis- 
cerned the little warning cloud. Greater 
changes have passed over the firmament of 
France. 

What was Revolt five years ago is Revolu- 
tion now—revolution which has engulphed 
thrones and principalities and powers ; which 
has set up crownless, inhereditary kings and | 
counsellors of its own, and has bloodily torn 
them down again by dozens; which has 
raged and raged on unrestrainedly in fierce 
earnest, until but one king can still govern 
and control it for a little while. That King | 
is named Terror, and seventeen hundred and 
ninety-four is the year of his reign. 

Monsieur Lomaque, land-steward no longer, 
sits alone in an official-looking room in one 
of the official buildings of Paris. It is) 
another July evening, as fine as that evening 
when he and Trudaine sat talking together on 
the bench overlooking the Seine. The win- 
dow of the room is wide open, and a faint, 

leasant breeze is beginning to flow through 
it. But Lomaque breathes uneasily, as if 
still oppressed by the sultry mid-day heat ; 
and there are signs of perplexity and trouble 
in his face as he looks down absently now and 
then into the street. The times he lives in are 
enough of themselvesto sadden any man’s face. 
In this fearful Reign of Terror no living being 
in all the city of Paris can rise in the morning 
and be certain of escaping the spy, the 
denunciation, the arrest, or the guillotine, 
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stood alone on the door-step of Trudaine’s 





before night. Such times are trying enough 


- to oppress any man’s spirits; but Lomaque 


is not thinking of them, or caring for them, 
now. Out of a mass of papers which lie 
before him on his old writing-table, he has 
just taken up and read one, which has carried 
iis thoughts back to the past, and to the 
changes which have taken place since he 
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house, pondering on what might happen. 
More rapidly, even, than he had foreboded 
those changes had occurred. In less time, 
even, than he had anticipated, the sad emer- 
gency for which Rose’s brother had pre- 
pared, as for a barely possible calamity, 
overtook Trudaine, and called for all the 
omy. the courage, the self-sacrifice, which 
e had to give for his sister’s sake. By slow 
gradations downward, from bad to worse, 
her husband’s character manifested itself less 
and less disguisedly almost day by day, 
Occasional slights ending in habitual neglect ; 
careless estrangement turning to cool enmity ; 
small insults which ripened evilly to great 
injuries—these were the pitiless signs which 
showed her that she had risked all, and lost 
all while still a young woman—these were the 
unmerited afflictions which found her help- 
less, and would have left her helpless, but for 
the ever-present comfort and support of her 
brother’s self-denying love. From the first, 
Trudaine had devoted himself to meet such 
trials as now assailed him ; and, like a man, he 
met them, in defiance alike of persecution 
from the mother and of insult from the son, 
The hard task was only lightened when, as 
time advanced, public trouble began to 
mingle itself with private grief. Then ab- 
sorbing political necessities came as a relief 
to domestic misery. Then it grew to be the 
one purpose and pursuit of Danville’s life 


cunningly to shape his course so that he | 


might move safely onward with the advancing 
revolutionary tide—he cared not whither, as 
long as he kept his possessions safe and his 


life out of danger.—His mother, inflexibly | 


true to her old-world convictions through all 


peril, might entreat and upbraid, might talk | 


of honour and courage and sincerity—he 


heeded her not, or heeded only to laugh. As | 


he had taken the false way with his wife, so 
he was now bent on taking it with the world, 


The years passed on: destroying changes | 


swept hurricane-like over the old governin 
system of France ; and still Danville shifte 
successfully with the shifting times. 
first days of the Terror approached ; in pub- 
lic and in private—in high places and in low 
—each man now suspected his brother. 
Crafty as Danville was, even he fell under 
suspicion at last, at head-quarters in Paris, 
principally on his mother’s account. This 
was his first political failure, and, in a 
moment of thoughtless rage and disappoint- 
ment, he wreaked the irritation caused by it 
on Lomague. Suspected himself, he in turn 
suspected the land-steward. His mother 


fomented the suspicion—Lomaque was dis- | 


missed. 

In the old times the victim would have been 
ruined—in the new times he was simply ren- 
dered eligible for a political vocation in life. 
Lomaque was poor, quick-witted, secret, not 
scrupulous. He was a good patriot, he had 
good vatriot friends, plenty of ambition, 4 
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subtle, cat-like courage, nothing to dread— 
and he went to Paris, There were plenty of 
small chances there for men of his calibre. 
He waited for one of them. It came; he 
made the most of it; attracted favourably 
the notice of the terrible Fouquier-Tinville ; 
and won his way to a place in the office of 
the Secret Police. 

Meanwhile, Danville’s anger cooled down : 
he recovered the use of that cunning sense 
| which had hitherto served him well, and sent 
to recal the discarded servant. It was too 
late. Lomaque was already in a position to 
set him at defiance—nay, to put his neck, 

rhaps, under the blade of the guillotine. 
ens than this, anonymous letters reached 
him, warning him to lose no time in proving 
his patriotism by some indisputable sacrifice, 
and in silencing his mother, whose imprudent 
sincerity was likely ere long to cost her her 
life. Danville knew her well enough to 
know that there was but one way of saving 
her, and thereby saving himself. She had 
always refused to emigrate ; but he now in- 
sisted that she should seize the first oppor- 
tunity he could procure for her of quitting 
France, until calmer times arrived. Probably 
she would have risked her own life ten times 
over rather than have obeyed him; but she 
had not the courage to risk her son’s too ; 
and she yielded for his sake. Partly by 
secret influence, partly by unblushing fraud, 
Danville procured for her such papers and 

rmits as would enable her to leave France 
y way of Marseilles, Even then she refused 
to depart, until she knew what her son’s 
lans were for the future. He showed her a 
etter which he was about to despatch to 
| Robespierre himself, vindicating his suspected 
patriotism, and indignantly demanding to be 
allowed to prove it by filling some office, no 
matter how small, under the redoubtable tri- 
umvirate which then governed, or more pro- 
perly, terrified France. The sight of this 
document reassured Madame Danville. She 
bade her son farewell, and departed at last, 
with one trusty servant, for Marseilles. 

Danville’s intention in sending his letter to 
Paris, had been simply to save himself by 
patriotic bluster. He was thunder-struck at 
receiving a reply, taking him at his word, 
and summoning him to the capital to accept 
employment there under the then existing 
government. There was no choice but to 
obey. So to Paris he journeyed ; taking his 
wife with him into the very jaws of danger. 
He was then at open enmity with Trudaine ; 
and the more anxious and alarmed he could 
make the brother feel on the sister’s account, 
the better he was pleased. True to his trust 
and his love, through all dangers as through 

persecutions, Trudaine followed them; 
and the street of their sojourn at Paris, in the 
war days of the Terror, was the street of 
sojourn, too. 

Danville had been astonished at the accept- 

ance of his proffered services—he was still 
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more amazed when he found that the post 
selected for him was one of the superintend- 
ent’s places in that very office of Secret 
Police in which Lomaque was employed as 
Agent. Robespierre and his colleagues had 
taken the measure of their man—he had money 
enough and local importance enough to be 
worth studying. They knew where he was to 
be distrusted, and how he might be made 
useful. The affairs of the Secret Police 
were the sort of affairs which an unscru- 
pulously cunning man was titted to help on ; 
and the faithful exercise of that cunning in 
the service of the state was ensured by the 
presence of Lomaque in the office. The dis- 
carded servant was just the right sort of 
spy to watch the suspected master. Thus it 
happened that, in the office of the Secret 
Police of Paris, and under the Reign of 
Terror, Lomaque’s old master was, nominally, 
his master still—the superintendent to whom 
he was ceremonially accountable, in public— 
the suspected man, whose slightest words 
and deeds he was officially set to watch, in 
private. : 

Ever sadder and darker grew the face of 
Lomaque as he now pondered alone over the 
changes and misfortunes of the past five 
years. A neighbouring church-clock striking 
the hour of seven aroused him from his medi- 
tations. He arranged the confused mass of 
papers before him—looked towards the door 
as if expecting some one to enter—then, finding 
himself still alone, recurred to the one special 
paper which had first suggested his long train 
of gloomy thoughts. The few lines it contained 
were signed in cypher, and ran thus :— 


“You are aware that your superintendent, Danville, 
obtained leave of absence, last week, to attend to some 
affairs of his at Lyons, and that he is not expected 
back just yet foraday or two. While he is away, 
push on the affair of Trudaine. Collect all the evi- 
dence, and hold yourself in readiness to act on it ata 
moment’s notice. Don't leave the office till you have 
heard from me again. If you have a copy of the Pri- 
vate Instructions respecting Danville, which you wrote 
for me, send it to my house. I wish to refresh my me- 
mory. Your original letter is burnt.” 


Here the note abruptly terminated. As he 
folded it up, and put it in his pocket, Lomaque 
sighed. ‘This was a very rare expression of 
feeling with him. He leaned back in his 
chair, and beat his nails impatiently on the 
table. Suddenly there was a faint little tap 
at the room door, and eight or ten men— 
evidently familiars of the new French Inqui- 
sition—quietly entered,and ranged themselves 
against the wall. Lomaque nodded to two of 
them. “Picard and Magloire, go and sit 
down at that desk. I shall want you after the 
rest are gone.” Saying this, Lomaque handed 
certain sealed and docketed papers to the 
other men waiting in the room, who received 
them in silence, bowed, and went out. Inno- 
cent spectators might have thought them 
clerks taking bills of lading from a merchant, 
Who could have imagined that the giving 
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and receiving of Denunciations, Arrest 
Orders, and Death Warrants,—the providing 
of its doomed human meal for the all-devour- 
ing Guillotine—could have been managed so 
coolly and quietly, with such unrufiled calm- 
ness of official routine ! 

“Now,” said Lomaque, turning to the 
two men at the desk, as the door closed. 
“have you got those notes about you?” 
(They answered in the aflirmative). “ Picard, 
you have the first particulars of this affair of 
Trudaine: so you must begin reading. I 
have sent in the reports ; but we may as well 
go over the evidence again from the com- 
mencement, to make sure that nothing has 
been left out. If any corrections are to be 
made, now is the time to make them. Read, 
Picard, and lose as little time as you possibly 
ean.” 

Thus admonished, Picard drew some long 
slips of paper from his pocket, and began read- 
ing from them as follows :— 


Minutes of evidence collected concerning Louis 


[Conducted by 
| are taken for observing him closely, and the result is 
| the implication of another person discovered to be con- 
nected with the supposed conspiracy. This person is 
| the sister of Trudaine, and the wife of Citizen-Super- 
intendent Danville.” 
| “Poor, lost creature !—ah, poor lost crea- 
ture !” muttered Lomaque to himself, sighing 
again, and shifting uneasily, from side to side, 
in his mangy old leathern arm-chair. Appa- 
rently, Magloire was not accustomed to sighs, 
| interruptions, and expressions of regret, from 
|the usually imperturbable chief agent. He 
\looked up from his papers with a stare of 
| wonder. “Go on, Magloire!” cried Lomaque 
| with a sudden outburst of irritability. “Why 
\the devil don’t you go on?”—* All ready, 
citizen,” returned Magloire, submissively, aud 
proceeded :— 


| €(2,) It is at Trudaine’s house that the woman 


| Danville’s connexion with her brother’s secret designs 
| is ascertained, through the vigilance of the before- 
| mentioned patriot-citizen, The interview of the two 
suspected persons is private; their conversation is carried 


Trudaine, suspected, on the denunciation of Citizen | °" in whispers. Little on be overheard ; but that 
Superintendent Danville, of hostility to the sacred | little suffice 8 to prove that Trudaine’s sister Is perfectly 
cause of liberty, and of disaffection to the sovereignty | #ware of his intention to proceed for the third time to 
of the people. (1.) The suspected person is placed | the house in the Rue de Cléry. It is further dis. 
under secret observation, and these facts are elicited : covered that she awaits his return, and that she then 
—tHe is twice seen passing at night from his own house , $9¢8 back privately to her own house, (3.) Mean- 





to a house in the Rue de Cléry. On the first night he 
carries with him money,—on the second, papers. He 
returns without either. These particulars have been 
obtained through a citizen engaged to help Trudaine 
in housekeeping (one of the sort called Servants in the 
days of the Tyrants), This man is a good patriot, who | 
can be trusted to watch Trudaine’s actions, (2.) The 
inmates of the house in the Rue de Cléry are numerous, 
and in some cases not so well known to the govern- | 
ment as could be wished. It is found difficult to gain 
certain information about the person or persons visited 
by Trudaine without having recourse to an arrest. (3.) 
Anarrest is thought premature, at this preliminary stage 
of the proceedings, being likely to stop the develop- 
ment of conspiracy, and give warning to the guilty to | 
fly. Order thereupon given to watch and wait for the | 
present. (4.) Citizen-Superintendent Danville quits | 
Paris for a short time. The office of watching Trudaine | 
is then taken out of the hands of the undersigned, and | 
is confided to his comrade, Magloire.—Signed, Picarp. | 
Countersigned, Lomaque.” 


Having read so far, the police-agent placed 
his papers.on the writing-table, waited a/| 
moment for orders, and, receiving none, went | 
out. No change came over the sadness and | 

erplexity of Lomaque’s face. He still beat 
his nails anxiously on the writing-table, and | 
did not even look at the second agent, as 


while, the strictest measures are taken for watching 
the house in the Rue de Cléry. It is discovered that 
Trudaine’s visits are paidto a man and woman known 
to the landlord and lodgers by the name of Dubois, 
They live on the fourth floor, It is impossible, at the 
time of the discovery, to enter this room, or to see the 
citizen and citoyenne Dubois, without producing an 
undesirable disturbance in the house and neighbourhood, 
A police-agent is left to watch the place, while search and 
arrest-orders are applied for. The granting of these is 
accidentally delayed. When they are ultimately ob- 
tained, it isdiscovered that the man and woman aro 
both missing. They have not hitherto been traced, 
(4.) The landlord of the house is immediately arrested, 
as well as the police-agent appointed to watch the pre- 
mises. The landlord protests that he knows nothing 
of his tenants. It is suspected, however, that he has 
been tampered with, as also that Trudaine’s papers, 
delivered to the citizen and citoyenne Dubois, are 
forged passports. With these, and with money, it 
may not be impossible that they have already sus- 
ceeded in escaping from France, The proper measures 
have been taken for stopping them, if they have not 
yet passed the frontiers. No further report in relation 
to them has yet been received. (5.) Trudaine and his 
sister are under perpetual surveillance; and the under- 


signed holds himself ready for further, orders,—Signed, 


Mactoire. Countersigned, Lomaque.” 


Having finished reading his notes, Magloire 


pl 
. . ' . . . 

Magloire produced some slips of paper pre-| evidently 2 favoured man in the office, and 
cisely similar to Picard’s, and read from them | he presumed upon his position ; fer he ven- 
in the same rapid, business-like, unmodulated | tured to make a remark, instead of leaving 


he ordered the man to read his report.| placed them on the writing-table. He was 


tones:— 


“ Affair of Trudaine. Minutes continued. Citizen- | ~ “; Wi tis Danvill t to Paris.” 
Agent Magloire having been appointed to continue the REM CHIZEN VANville FEvUrNS LO + atm, 


surveillance of Trudaine, reports the discovery of addi- he began, * he will be rather astonished to 
tional facts of importance. (1.) Appearances make it find that in denouncing his wife’s brother, 
probable that Trudaine meditates a third secret visit to he has also unconsciously denounced his 
the house in the Rue de Cléry. The proper measures! wife.” 


{the room in silence, like his predecessor, 
| Picard. 
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Lomaque looked up quickly, with that old 
weakness in his eyes which affected them in 
such a strangely irregular manner on certain 
occasions. Magloire knew what this symptom 
meant, and would have become confused, if 
he had not been a police agent. As it was, 
he quietly backed a step or two from the 
table, and held his tongue. 

“Friend Magloire,” said Lomaque, winking 
mildly, “ your last remark looks to me like a 

uestion in disguise, I put questions con- 
stantly to others,—I never answer questions 
myself. You want to know, citizen, what 
our superintendent’s secret motive is for 
denouncing his wife’s brother ? Suppose you 
try and find that out for yourself. It will be 
famous practice for you, friend Magloire— 
famous practice after office hours.” 

“ Any further orders?” inquired Magloire, 
sulkily. 

“ None in relation to the reports,” returned 
Lomaque. “I find nothing to alter or add ona 
revised hearing. But I shall have a little note 
ready for you immediately. Sit down at the 
other desk, friend Magloire ; I am very fond 
of you when you are not inquisitive-—pray 
sit down.” 

While addressing this polite invitation to 
the agent in his softest voice, Lomaque pro- 
duced his pocket-book, and drew from it a 
little note, which he opened and read through 
attentively. It was headed, “ Private In- 
structions relative to Superintendent Dan- 


ville,” and proceeded thus:—“ The under- 
signed can confidently assert, from long 
domestic experience in Danville’s household, 
that his motive for denouncing his wife's 
brother is purely a personal one, and is not 
in the most remote degree connected with 


olitics. Briefly, the facts are these :—Louis 
frudaine, from the first, opposed his sister’s 
marriage with Danville; distrusting the 
latter’s temper and disposition, The mar- 
riage, however, took place, and the brother 
resigned himself to await results,—taking the 
ae of living in the same neighbour- 
ood as his sister, to interpose, if need be, 
between the crimes which the husband 
might commit and the sufferings which the 
wife might endure, The results soon ex- 
ceeded his worst anticipations, and called for 
the interposition for which he had prepared 
himself, He is a man of inflexible firmness, 
patience, and integrity, and he makes the 
rofection and consolation of his sister the 
usiness of his life. He gives his brother-in- 
law no pretext for openly quarrelling with 
him. He is neither to be deceived, irritated, 
nor tired out ; and he is Danville’s superior 
every way,—in conduct, temper, and capacity. 
Under these circumstances, it is unnecessary 
to say that his brother-in-law’s enmity to- 
wards him is of the most implacable kind, 
and equally unnecessary to hint at the per- 
fectly plain motive of the denunciation. 

“As to the suspicious circumstances af- 
fecting not Trudaine only, but his sister as 
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well, the undersigned regrets his inability, 
thus far, to offer either explanation or sug- 
gestion. At this preliminary stage, the affair 
seems involved in impenetrable mystery.” 

Lomaque read these lines through, down 
to his own signature at the end. They were 
the duplicate Secret Instructions demanded 
from him in the paper which he had been 
looking over before the entrance of the two 
police agents. Slowly and, as it seemed, unwil- 
lingly he folded the note up in a fresh sheet of 
paper, and was preparing to seal it, when a ta 
at the door stopped him. “Come in,” he and, 
irritably ; and a man, in travelling costume, 
covered with dust, entered, quietly whispered a 
word or two in his ear, nodded, and went out, 
Lomaque started at the whisper ; and, open- 
ing his note again, hastily wrote under his 
signature :—“ I have just heard that Danville 
has hastened his return to Paris, and may be 
expected back to-night.” Having traced 
these lines, he closed, sealed, directed the 
letier, and gave it to Magloire. The police- 
agent looked at the address as he left the 
room—it was “To Citizen Robespierre, Rue 
Saint-Honoré.” 

Left alone again, Lomaque rose, and walked 
restlessly backwards and forwards, biting his 
nails, 

“ Danville comes back to-night,” he said to 
himself; “and the crisis comes with him. 
Trudaine, a conspirator! Sister Rose (as he 
used to call her) a conspirator! Bah! con- 
spiracy can hardly be the answer to the riddle 
this time. What is?” 

He took a turn or two in silence—then 
stopped at the open window, looking out on 
what little glimpse the street afforded him of 
the sunset sky. 

“This time five years,” he said, “Trudaine 
was talking to me on that bench overlooking 
the river ; and Sister Rose was keeping poor 
hatchet-faced old Lomaque’s cup of coffee hot 
for him! Now I am officially bound to sus- 
pect them both; perhaps to arrest them; per- 
haps—I wish this job had fallen into other 
hands. I don’t want it—I don’t want it at 
any price !” 

He returned to the writing-table, and sat 
down to his papers, with the dogged air of a 
man determined to drive away vexing 
thoughts by dint of sheer hard work. For 
more than an hour he laboured on resolutely, 
munching a bit of dry bread from time to 
time. Then he paused a little, and began to 
think again. Gradually the summer twilight 
faded and the room grew dark. 

“ Perhaps we shall tide over to-night, after 
all—who knows ?” said Lomaque, ringing his 
hand-bell for lights. They were brought in ; 
and with them ominously returned the police- 
agent Magloire with a small sealed packet. It 
contained an arrest-order, and a tiny three- 
cornered note, looking more like a love-letter 
or a lady’s invitation to a party than any- 
thing else. Lomaque opened the note eagerly 
and read these lines, neatly written, and 
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signed with Robespierre’s initialsk—M. R.— 
formed elegantly in cyphers :— 

“ Arrest Trudaine and his sister to-night. 
On second thoughts, I am not sure, if Danville 
comes back in time to be present, that it may 
not be all the better. He is unprepared for 
his wife’s arrest. Watch him closely when it 
takes place, and report privately tome. Iam 
afraid he is a vicious man ; and of all things 
I abhor Vice.” 

“ Any more work for me to-night ?” asked 
Magloire with a yawn. 

“Only an arrest,” replied Lomaque. “Col- 
lect our men, and when you're ready, get a 
coach at the door.” 

“We were just going to supper,” grumbled 
Magloire to himself,as he went out. “The 
devil seize the Aristocrats! They’re all in 
such a hurry to get to the Guillotine that 
they won't even give a man time to eat his 
victuals in peace !” 

“There’s nochoice now,” muttered Lomaque, 
angrily thrusting the arrest-order and the 
three-cornered note into his pocket. “His 
father was the saving of me ; he himself wel- 
comed me like an equal ; his sister treated me 
like a gentleman, as the phrase went in those 
days ; and now—” 

He stopped and wiped his forehead—then 
unlocked his desk, produced a bottle of brandy, 
and poured himself out a glass of the liquor, 
which he drank by sips, slowly. 

“I wonder whether other men get softer- 


“T 


hearted as they grow older?” he said. 
seem to do so at any rate. Courage! courage ! 


what must be, must. If I risked my head to 
do it, I couldn’t stop this arrest. There 
isn’t a man in the office who wouldn’t be 
ready to execute it, if I wasn’t.” 

Here the rumble of carriage-wheels sounded 
outside. 

‘*There’s the coach !” exclaimed Lomaque, 
locking up the brandy-bottle, and taking his 
hat. “After all, as this arrest is to be 
made, it’s as well for them that I should 
make it.” 

Consoling himself as he best could with this 
reflection, Chief Police-Agent Lomaque blew 
out the candles, and quitted the toom. 


CHAPTER III. 


Icrorant of the change in her husband’s 
plans, which was to bring him back to Paris 
a day before the time that had been fixed for 
his return, Sister Rose had left her solitary 
home to spend the evening with her brother. 
They had sat talking together long after sun- 
set, and had let the darkness steal on them 
insensibly, as people will who are only occu- 
pied with quiet, familiar conversation. Thus 
it happened, by a curious coincidence, that 
just as Lomaque was blowing out his candles 
at the office, Rose was lighting the reading- 
lamp at her brother’s lodgings. 

Five years of disappointment and sorrow 
had sadly changed her to outward view Her 
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face looked thinner and longer; the once 
delicate red and white of her complexion was 
gone ; her figure had wasted under the in- 
fluence of some weakness which already made 
her stoop a little when she walked. Her 
manner had lost its maiden shyness only to 
become unnaturally quiet and subdued. Of 
all the charms which had so fatally, yet so 
innocently, allured her heartless husband, but 
one remained—the winning gentleness of her 
voice. It might be touched now and then | 
with a note of sadness; but the soft attrac- 
tion of its even, natural tone still remained. | 
In the marring of all other harmonies, this 
one harmony had been preserved unchanged ! | 
Her brother—though his face was care-worn, 
and his manner sadder than of old, looked | 
less altered from his former self. It is the 
most fragile material which soonest shows 
the flaw. The world’s idol, Beauty, holds its | 
frailest tenure of existence in the one Temple 
where we most love to worship it. 
“ And so you think, Louis, that our perilous 
undertaking has really ended well by this | 
time ?” said Rose, anxiously, as she lit the 
lamp and placed the glass shade over it. 
“What a relief it is only to hear you say you 
think we have succeeded at last !” 
“T said I hoped, Rose,” replied her brother, 
“Well, even hoped is a great word from 
you, Louis—a great word from any one in this. | 
fearful city, and in these days of Terror.” 
She stopped suddenly, seeing her brother 
raise his hand in warning. They looked at each | 
other in silence, and listened. The sound of foot- | 
steps going slowly past the house—ceasing for | 
a moment just beyond it—then going on again | 
—came through the open window. There | 
was nothing else, out of doors or in, to disturb | 
the silence of the night—the deadly silence of 
Terror which, for months past, had hung over | 
Paris. It was a significant sign of the times, 
that even a passing footstep, sounding a little | 
strangely at night, was subject for suspicion, | 
both to brother and sister—so common a sub- 
ject that they suspended their conversation as 
a matter of course, without exchanging a | 
word of explanation, until the tramp of the | 
strange footsteps had died away. 
“Louis,” continued Rose, dropping her | 
voice to a whisper, after nothing more was 
audible, “ when may I trust our secret to my 
husband ?” | 
“Not yet!” rejoined Trudaine earnestly. | 
“Not a word, not a hint of it, till I give you | 
leave. Remember, Rose, you promised silence 
from the first. Everything depends on your | 
holding that promise sacred till I release you | 
from it.” 
“T will hold it sacred ; I will, indeed, at all | 
hazards, under all provocations,” she an- | 
swered. 
“That is quite enough to reassure me— | 
and now, love, let us change the subject. 
Even these walls may have ears, and the 
closed door yonder may be no protection.” 
He looked towards it uneasily while he spoke. 
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“ By-the-bye, I have come round to your way |a few paces towards the door. “This is a 


of thinking, Rose, about that new servant of 
mine—there is something false in his face. I 


wish I had been as quick to detect it as you) 
“ Has | 


were.” 

Rose glanced at him affrightedly. 
he done anything suspicious ? Have you caught 
him watching you? Tell me the worst 
Louis.” 

“Hush! hush! my dear, not so loud. 
Don’t alarm yourself; he has done nothing 
suspicious.” 

“Turn him off—pray, pray turn him off, 
before it is too late !” 
| “And be denounced by him, in revenge, 
| the first night he goes to his section. You 
| forget that servants and masters are equal 
| now. I am not supposed to keep a servant 
| atall. I havea citizen living with me who 
lays me under domestic obligations, for which 
| I make a pecuniary acknowledgment. No! 
| no! if I do anything, I must try if I can’t 
entrap him into giving me warning. But we 
have got to another unpleasant subject already 
| —suppose I change the topic again? You 
| will find a little book on that table there, in 
the corner—tell me what you think of it.” 
| The book was a copy of Corneille’s Cid, 
| prettily bound in blue morocco. Rose was 
| enthusiastic in her praises, “I found it in a 
| bookseller’s shop, yesterday,” said her brother, 
| “and bought it as a present for you. Cor- 
| neille is not an author to compromise any 
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one, even in these times. Don’t you remember 
saying, the other day, that you felt ashamed 
_ of knowing but little of our greatest drama- 
| tist 7” Rose remembered well, and smiled 
| almost as happily as in the old times over her 
| present. “There are some good engravings 
| at the beginning of each act,” continued Tru- 
daine, directing her attention rather earnestly 
| to the illustrations, and then suddenly leaving 
| her side when he saw that she became inte- 
rested in looking at them. 
| He went to the window—listened—then 


| drew aside the curtain, and looked up and 


down the street. No living soul was in sight. 
| “T must have been mistaken,” he thought, 
returning hastily to his sister; “but I cer- 
| tainly fancied 1 was followed in my walk 
| to-day by a spy.” 

| _“T wonder,” asked Rose, still busy over 
| her book; “I wonder, Louis, whether my 
| husband would let me go with you to see 
| Le Cid the next time it is acted ?” 

| “No!” cried a voice at the door; “not if 

you went on your knees to ask him !” 

| Rose turned round with a scream. There 
| stood her husband on the threshold, scowling 
| at her, with his hat on, and his hands thrust 
| doggedly into his pockets. Trudaine’s ser- 
| vant announced him, with an insolent smile, 
| during the pause that followed the discovery. 
| “Citizen-superintendent Danville, to visit | 
| the citoyenne, his wife,” said the fellow, 





making a mock bow to his master. 
Rose looked at her brother, then advanced 
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surprise,” she said faintly; “has anything 
happened? We—we didn’t expect you—” 
Her voice failed her, as she saw her husband 
advancing, pale to his very lips with sup- 
pressed anger. 

“ How dare you come here, after what I 
told you?” he asked in quick low tones. 

She shrank at his voice almost as if he had 
struck her. The blood flew into her brother’s 
face as he noticed the action, but he controlled 
himself, and, taking her hand, led her in 
silence to a chair. 

“I forbid you to sit down in his house,” 
said Danville, advancing still; “I order you 
to come back with me! Do you hear? I order 
you.” 

He was approaching nearer to her, when 
he caught Trudaine’s eye fixed on him, and 
stopped. Rose started up, and placed herself 
between them. 

“Oh, Charles! Charles!” she said to her 
husband. “Be friends with Louis to-night, 
and be kind again to me—I have a claim to 
ask that much of you, though you may not 
think it!” 

He turned away from her, and laughed 
contemptuously. She tried to speak again, 
but Trudaine touched her on the arm, and 
gave her a warning look. 

“Signals!” exclaimed Danville; “secret 
signals between you!” 

His eye, as he glanced suspiciously at his 
wife, fell on Trudaine’s gift-book, which she 
still held unconsciously. 

“ What book is that ?” he asked. 

“Only a play of Corneille’s,” answered 
Rose ; “ Louis has just made me a present of 
it.” 

At this avowal, Danville’s suppressed anger 
burst beyond all control. 

“ Give it him back !” he cried, in a voice of 
fury. “You shalltake no presents from him ; 
the venom of the household spy soils every- 
thing he touches. Give it him back!” She 
hesitated. “You won’t?” He tore the book 
from her with an oath—threw it on the floor— 
and set his foot on it. 

“Oh, Louis! Louis! for God’s sake re- 
member !” 

Trudaine was stepping forward as the book. 
fell to the floor. At the same moment his 
sister threw her arms round him. He stopped, 
turning from fiery red to ghastly pale. 

“No! no! Louis,” she said, clasping him 
closer ; “not after five years’ patience. No— 
no!” 

He gently detached her arms. 

“You are right, love. Don’t be afraid, it 
is all over now.” 

Saying that, he put her from him, and in 
silence took up the book from the floor. 

“ Won't that offend you even?” said Dan- 
ville, with an insolent smile.. “You have a 
wonderful temper—any other man would 
have called me out !” 

Trudaine looked back at him steadily ; and, 
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taking out his handkerchief, passed it over 
the soiled cover of the book. 

“If I could wipe the stain of your blood off 
my conscience as easily as I can wipe the 
stain of your boot off this book,” he said 
quietly, “you should not live another hour. 
Don’t cry, Rose,” he continued, turning again 
to his sister ; “1 will take care of your book 
for you until you can keep it yourself.” 

“You will do this! you will do that!”| 
cried Danville, growing more and more exas-| 
perated, and letting his anger get the better 
even of his cunning vow. “ Talk lessconfidently 
of the future—you don’t know what it has in 
store for you. Govern your tongue when you | 
are in my presence; a day may come when | 
you will want my help—my help, do you| 
hear that?” 

Trudaine turned his face from his sister, as | 
if he feared to let her see it when those| 
words were spoken. 

“The man who followed me to day was a 
spy—Danville’s spy!” That thought flashed | 
across his mind, but he gave it no utterance. 
There was an instant’s pause of silence ; and 
through it there came heavily on the still | 
night air the rumbling of distant wheels. | 
The sound advanced nearer and nearer—| 
advanced, and ceased under the window. 

Danville hurried to it, and looked out, 
eagerly. 

“Thave not hastened my return without 
reason. I wouldn’t have missed this arrest 
ae sngtning !” thought he, peering into the 

ioht. 

The stars were out; bul there was no) 
moon. He could not recognise either the 
coach or the persons who got out of it ; and} 
he turned again into the interior of the room, | 
His wife had sunk into a chair—her brother 
was locking up in a cabinet the book which 
he had promised to take care of for her. The| 
dead silence made the noise of slowly-ascend- 
ing footsteps on the stairs painfully audible. 
At last the door opened softly. 

“Citizen Danville, health and fraternity !” 
said Lomaque, appearing in the doorway, fol- 
lowed by his agents. “Citizen Louis Tru- 
daine?” he continued, beginning with the 
usual form. 

Rose started out of her chair; but her 
brother’s hand was on her lips before she 
could speak. 

“My name is Louis Trudaine,” he an- 
swered. 

“Charles!” cried his sister, breaking from 
him and appealing to her husband, “ who are 
these men? Whatare they here for?” 

He gave her no answer. 

“Louis Trudaine,” said Lomaque, slowly 
drawing the order from his pocket, “in the 
name of the Republic, I arrest you.” 

“ Rose, come back,” cried Trudaine. 

It was toolate ; she had broken from him, 
and in the recklessness of terror had seized 
her husband by the arm. 

“Save him!” she cried. 





“Save him, by 


all you hold dearest in the world! You are 
that man’s superior, Charles— order him 
from the room!” 

Danville roughly shook her hand off his 
arm. 

“ Lomaque is doing his duty. Yes,” he 
added, with a glance of malicious triumph at 
Trudaine—* Yes, doing his duty. Look at 
me as you please—your looks won’t move 
me. I denounced you! I admit it—I glory 
init! I have rid myself of an enemy and 
the State of a bad citizen. Remember your 
secret visits to the house in the Rue de 
Cléry !” 

His wife uttered a cry of horror. She 
seized his arm again with both hands—frail, 
trembling hands—that seemed suddenly 
nerved with all the strength of a man’s. 

“Come here—come here! I must and 
will speak to you!” 

She dragged him by main force a few paces 
back towards an unoccupied corner of the 
room. With deathly cheeks and wild eyes 
she raised herself on tiptoe, and put her lips 
to her husband’s ear. At that instant, Tru- 
daine called to her: 

“ Rose, if you speak I am lost!” 

She stopped at the sound of his voice, 
dropped her hold on her husband’s arm, and 
faced her brother, shuddering. 

* Rose,” he continued, “ you have promised, 
and your promise is sacred. If you prize 
your honour, if you love me, come here— 
come here, and be silent.” 

He held out his hand. She ran to him; 
and, laying her head on his bosom, burst into 
a passion of tears. 

Danville turned uneasily towards the 
police-agents, “Remove your prisoner,” he 
said. “ You have done your duty here.” 

“ Only half of it,” retorted Lomaque, eyeing 
him attentively. “Rose Danville” 

“My wife!” exclaimed the other. “What 
about my wife ?” 

“Rose Danville,” continued Lomaque, im- 
passibly, “you are included in the arrest of 
Louis Trudaine.” 

Rose raised her head quickly from her 
brother’s breast. His firmness had deserted 
him—he was trembling. She heard him 
whispering to himself, “Rose, too! Oh, my 
God! I was not prepared for that.” She 
heard these words, and dashed the tears from 
her eyes, and kissed him, saying— 

“T am glad of it, Louis. We risked ull 
together—we shall now suffer together. I 
am glad of it!” 

Danville looked incredulously at Lomaque, 
after the first shock of astonishment was 
over. 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed. “I never 
denounced my wife. There is some mistake; 
you have exceeded your orders.” 

“ Silence !” retorted Lomaque, imperiously. 
“Silence, citizen, and respect to a decree of 
the Republic ! ” 

“You blackguard! show me the arrest 
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order!” said Danville. “Who has dared to 
denounce my wife ?” 

“You have!” said Lomaque, turning on 
him with a grin of contempt. “ You !—and 
blackguard back in your teeth! You, in de- 
nouncing her brother! Aha! we work hard 
in our office: we don’t waste time in calling 
names—we make discoveries. If Trudaine is 
guilty, your wife is implicated in his guilt. 
We know it ; and we arrest her.” 

“T resist the arrest,” cried Danville. “I 
am the authority here. Who opposes me ?” 

The impassible chief-agent made no answer. 
Some new noise in the street struck his quick 
ear. He ran to the window, and looked out 
eagarly. 

“Who opposes me?” reiterated Danville. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Lomaque, raising his 
hand. “Silence, and listen!” 

The heavy, dull tramp of men marching 
together became audible as he spoke. Voices 
humming low and in unison the Marseillaise 
hymn, joined solemnly with the heavy, regu- 
lar footfalls. Soon, the flare of torchlight 
began to glimmer redder and redder under 
the dim starlight sky. 

“Do you hear that? Do you see-the ad- 
vancing torchlight?” cried Lomaque, point- 
ing exultingly into the street. “Respect to 
the national hymn and to the man who 
holds in the hollow of his hand the destinies 
of all France! Hat off, citizen Danville! 
Robespierre is in the street. His body-guard, 
the Hard-hitters, are lighting him on his 
way to the Jacobin club !—Who shall oppose 
you, did you say ? Your master and mine ; 
The man whose signature is at the bottom of 
this order—the man who with a scratch of 
his pen can send both our heads rolling 
together into the sack of the guillotine ! 
Shall I call to him as he passes the house ? 
Shall I tell him that Superintendent Dan- 
ville resists me in making an arrest? Shall 
I? Shall 1?” 
contempt, Lomaque seemed absolutely to rise 
in stature, as he thrust the arrest-order under 
Danville’s eyes, and pointed to the signature 
with the head of his stick. 

Rose looked round in terror as Lomaque 
spoke his last words—looked round, and saw 
her husband recoil before the signature on 
the arrest-order, as if the guillotine itself had 
suddenly arisen before him. Her brother felt 
her shrinking back in his arms, and trem- 
bled for the preservation of her self-control if 
the terror and suspense of the arrest lasted 
any longer. 





“ Courage, Rose ; courage!” he said. “ You | 


have behaved nobly; you must not fail 
now. No, no! Not a word more, 
a word till I am able to think clearly 
again, and to decide what is best. Courage, 
ove:*our lives depend on it. Citizen,” he 
continued, addressing himself to Lomaque, 
“proceed with your duty—we are ready.” 


The heavy marching footsteps outside 
were striking louder and louder on the 
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ground ; the chaunting voices were every 
moment swelling in volume ; the dark street 
was flaming again with the brightening torch- 
light, as Lomaque, under pretext of givin 
Trudaine his hat, came close to him ; and, 
turning his back towards Danville, whispered, 
“TI have not forgotten the eve of the wedding 
and the bench on the river bank.” 

Before ‘Trudaine could answer, he had 
taken Rose’s cloak and hood from one of his 
assistants, and was helping her on with it, 
Danville, still pale and trembling, advanced 
a step when he saw these preparations for 
departure, aud addressed « word or two to 
his wife ; but he spoke in low tones, and the 
fast-advancing march of feet and sullen low 
roar of singing outside, drowned his voice, 
An oath burst from his lips, and he struck 
his fist, in impotent fury, on a table near 
him. 

“The seals are set on everything in this 
room and in the bedroom,” said Magloire, 
approaching Lomaque, who nodded, and 
signed to. him to bring up the other police- 
agents at the door. 

“ Ready,” cried Magloire, coming forward 
immediately with his men, and raising his 
voice to make himself heard, * Where to?” 

Robespierre and his Hard-hitters were 
passing the house. The smoke of the torch- 
light was rolling in at the window; the 
tramping footsteps struck heavier and heavier 
on the ground ; the low, sullen roar of the 
Marseillaise was swelling to its loudest, as 
Lomaque referred for a moment to his arrest- 
order, and then.answered— 

“'To the prison of St. Lazare!” 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Or the beauty, the brilliancy of the elec- 
tric light there is no question. It converts 
midnight into noon-day. Although burning 
from points not larger than the little finger, 
it is distinctly visible at a distance of four 
miles at an ordinary elevation. And so 
pure and intensely white is it, that all 
other flames near it assume a red tinge 
from the contrast. We saw this extraordi- 
nary light burning. not long ago on a 
bright sunny noon, and the bright rays of the 
sun which came streaming into the room, 
appeared to have no effect upon it; it shone 
on as brilliantly as though it were twilight, 
A candle was lighted near it, and it was with 
difficulty that the tallow flame could be dis- 
tinguished. On holding a burning taper be- 
tween the electric light and the wall a deep 
black shadow was cast on it from the sickly 
flame of the taper, so completely was its 
illuminating power annihilated. 

Electric light is produced by the juxtaposi- 
tion of two points of carbon in the shape of pen- 
cils, through which are transmitted streams 
of positive and negative electricity. It had 
been found that during the powerful com- 
bustion of the carbon points they wore away, 
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or consumed at an irregular rate ; and hence 
the distance between them became greater or 
less at certain intervals, destroying thereby 
the equality of the light, which became more 
or less intenseas the carbon points approached 
or receded from each other. To ensure a 
proper condition of the light a regular dis- 
tance was essential: if the points became 
too widely separated the flame expired; 
if they were forced too near it deadened to a 


heavy dull glow. Mechanical contrivances of 


some ingenuity were tried to obviate this 
difficulty, but without avail, and it was not 
until Dr. Watson devised the beautiful method 
now employed, by which the points of carbon 
are made self-regulating, that a continuous 
and steady light was obtained. 

The electric light although triumphant as 
an illuminator, was, at first, too costly in its 
consumption of the raw materialsof electricity 
to make it available for ordinary purposes. 
It may have been likened to some beautiful 
animal, which was found to consume far more 
food than it was worth. The electric animal 
swallowed too much iron, zinc, copper, acids, 
and salts, to pay for its work: it was not con- 
tent with eating away its carbon points, but, 
like many a noble steed, “ate its head off.” 

Many plans were devised for cheapening 
the production of electricity, and this was 
partially compassed by the employment of 
cheaper metals in combination with the 
normal acids. The cheapest metals were 
found to be iron, lead, and zinc, but still 
the consumption of these with the chemicals 
employed outstripped the value of the 
electricity, and something more had to be 
achieved. For the purposes of an electric 
light it had been for some time ascertained 
that constancy and intensity in the battery 
employed were essentials: in other words, 
unless the stream of electricity was both 
regular and powerful, no effect would be pro- 
duced. A battery of cast-iron and zinc 


arranged in such a way that the former is| 


separated from the latter by a porous dia- 
ragm of potter’s biscuit-ware, the iron 


h 
being excited by a mixture of saltpetre and | 


sulphuric acid diluted by water, or by dilute 
nitrous acid and the zinc acted on by dilute 
sulphuric acid, affords great intensity. This 
is known as the Maynooth battery. 

The products of such a battery as the 
above are, in addition to the electricity which 
is turned to account, several salts which have 
hitherto been thrown aside as valueless. 
These were the articles known to chemists as 
nitrate and sulphate of iron and sulphate of 


proportionately reduced. To this object, 
therefore, Dr. Watson directed all his energies, 

The result of countless delicate and pains- 
taking experiments has been the conversion 
of the hitherto refuse liquor of the Maynooth 
battery into articles of considerable com- 
mercial value. It was known that certain 
salts of iron and lead—that is to say, com- 
binations of acids with those metals—pre- 
cipitated in the form of salts, when mixed 
with certain chemicals, produced a number 
| of beautiful pigments of great delicacy and 
purity. This was seized on as a means of 
employing to a profit the waste liquor of the 
battery, and the result showed that the plan 
of producing light and colour from the same 
elementary bodies was perfectly practicable, 
In this way the cast-iron and zine ap- 
paratus of Maynooth was converted into a 
chromatic battery. 

This process is as simple as it is beautiful, 
In the iron and zine battery, nitric and sul- 
phuric acids are employed in a diluted form, 
|the ordinary resulting waste of which are 
solutions of nitrate of iron and sulphate of 
zinc. Instead of these residuary liquors be- 
ing thrown aside as undeserving of care, they 
are removed separately from the chromatic 
battery, and, having been brought to a certain 
heat by means of steam, are blended with a 
solution of prussiate of potash, which, with 
the iron liquor, throws down a splendid blue 
pigment — Prussian blue, in fact, of great 
purity—whilst with the zinc liquor it preci- 
pitates a fine ultramarine blue. 

After some agitation the colouring matter 
is allowed to subside, the clear liquor is drawn | 
off, and finally the heavy deposition of blue is 
removed from the bottom of the vats and 
placed on cloth stretchers, whereon the 
moisture is allowed to drain from it. Subse- 
quent pressure, and a final gradual drying 
in carefully heated chambers completes the 
| process, and the result is a pigment suitable 
|for employment in the fine arts, for house 
decoration or paper-colouring. It is difficult 
to conceive a deeper or more ethereal blue | 
than the rich yet delicate ultramarine of the 
chromatic battery. Equally gorgeous are the 
electric reds produced by boiling the zinc 
yellow with lime in varying proportions, 
according to the depth of colour required. 
By a combination of these zinc yellows with 
the iron blues, a series of greens are produced 
of an infinity of shades, and which have the 
property of standing high temperatures with- | 
out injury. 

Yellows of great delicacy, ranging from 





zinc, the latter being the white vitriol of|pale lemon to a bright orange yellow, are 


commerce. The actual value of any of these 
salts is so trifling, and the demand for them 
so limited, that the residuary liquor of the 
Maynooth battery containing them may, for 
all practical purposes, be called worthless. It 
was evident that if this waste solution of the 
metals and acids could be turned to profitable 
account, the cost of the electricity would be 


produced by treating the waste liquor of the 
lead and nitric acid compartments of the 
battery with chromate of potash, which is, in 
plainer language, a salt composed of potash 
and chromic acid. 

If, instead of the chromate, prussiate of 
potash be added to the residuum of the lead 
and zine battery, a delicate white pigment 
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will be the result, possessing, with great body, 
the property of not blackening by exposure 
to sulphuretted hydrogen gas, protected as it 
appears to be by the zinc-salt in the com- 
pound. In like manner, the addition of 
chromate of potash, instead of the prussiate, 
to the residuum of the iron battery yields a 
brown pigment of considerable depth. 

In stating that the market value of these 
new colours far exceeds the whole cost of the 
original elements of the electro-chromatic 
battery, we do so from no desire to take a 
mere commercial view of the process: such 
would be altogether beside our purpose ; but 
we mention the fact with a view to show 
what is of great importance to society—that 
by covering the cost of all the materials 
employed in these batteries by the conversion 
of their hitherto waste products into electro- 
colours, the electricity developed during the 

rocess becomes a costless article—we have 
it gratis. Here, then, the great obstacle to 
the electric light is fairly overcome. That 
which before had been too costly in spite of 
its utility, for general purposes, becomes at 
once a cheap commodity. 

During a fog, the ordinary red and green 
lights on railways are all but obscured, or if 
seen appear as of one colour, and. trains are 
lett to the chance of fog-signals. Through 
the heaviest fog that ever swallowed the 
metropolis in its murky jaws, the electric 
light shines in all its wonted mid-day bril- 
liancy, heedless of heavy atmosphere. Along 
our dangerous coasts, during winter months, 
how many ships are lost, how many lives 
are sacrificed, how many valuable cargoes 
destroyed from the want of a light sufficiently 
powerful to burst through the thick midnight 
haze of storm, and warn the voyager of the 
hidden danger ere it be too late. Surely in 
these cases interest and humanity would 
prompt the availing of this new, andnow cheap 
and simple light. It is worth while, too, to 
dwell upon the great simplicity of the electric 
lamp, which may be turned on and attended 
| to by the most ordinary person; and insomuch 
| as the electric light signals proposed to be 
employed, do not depend on colour, but on 
shape for their signification, there can be no 
confusion during the most foggy weather. A 
simple straight line of electric light denotes 
that all is right; a semicircle of brilliant 
rays to the left or right of the signal-post 
indicates the side on which danger presents 
itself, whilst an entire circle of light warns an 
approaching train to stop altogether. 

Amongst those purposes to which cheap 
electricity may be applied, is that of convey- 
ing semaphoric messages by night across the 
ocean, and thus avoiding the great cost of 
telegraph cables. Electric light is readily 
distinguishable for a distance of forty miles ; 
and it is stated that, by a series of signal 
stations, many seas might be traversed by mes- 
sages from one to the other, where islands or 
rocks offer connecting links. 
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As a cheap product for all purposes of 
electrotyping, it cannot but prove more ac- 
ceptable, and not less so in one or two other 
branches of manufacture, which it may be 
interesting to mention. It was ascertained 
some time since, that if the poles of a power- 
ful battery be applied to a mass of coal un- 
dergoing the process of coking in an ordinary 
coke oven, in proportion as the coal loses its 
bituminous character, and assumes the pro- 
perties of coke, there is a greater facility 
afforded to the current of electricity for its 
passage, accompanied by a more rapid dis- 
engagement of the sulphur of the coal, and 
a greater and more effectual separation of 
the earthy and metallic impurities, Besides 
this, the coke thus produced, and, as it were 
electrolysed, is much more compact, and con- 
sumes more equaliy than the material em- 
ployed by the ordinary method. The im- 
portance of obtaining a coke free from 
sulphur for metallic manufactures, and 
smelting processes is undeniable ; equally 
desirable is it to obtain a large amount of 
carbon compressed within a small space for 
sea-going steamers. All these advantages 
have hitherto been forbidden by the costly 
nature of intense electricity ; now that coke 
manufacturers can obtain their power at a 
trifling cost, the whole feature of their pro- 
cess will be changed, 

Again, our supplies of sulphur are derived 
from Sicily, the government of which has 
recently forbidden the export of the article, 
which is cousequently at an exorbitant price. 
We have no sulphur deposits in this coun- 
try ; but there exist large quantities of sul- 
phur in close combination with iron, under 
the form of iron pyrites, in many parts 
of England. It has been found prac- 
ticable to decompose this article, and obtain 
its sulphur and iron separate by smelting it 
with the aid of intense electricity; here 
again, the cost of the electric agent was the 
barrier, and here also cheap electricity comes 
to the rescue, and will shortly place this 
country independent of Sicily. 

To the wholesale assayer of metals a cheap 
supply of intense electricity will be an in- 
estimable boon; for it creates not only an 
enormous saving of fuel, but the six opera- 
tions at present involved in the ordinary pro- 
cess, may be reduced to one. 

Cheap electricity will enable railway com- 
panies to electrolyse the tires of their engine 
and carriage wheels with a coating of steel, 
and thus avoid the great and incessant wear 
of the biting surface of the wheels, which, 
especially with their engines, require constant 
repair. 

The quantity of bleaching material em- 
ployed in this country is something enormous, 
and would deubtless sound incredible in the 
ears of the reader. An economical bleaching 
agent may be obtained by the decomposition 
of common salt in a state of solution, by 
means of electricity. 
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Should electro-magnetic engines be brought 
into practical working, which many believe 
will be done, how great will be the advantage 
arising from a supply of almost costless elec- 
tricity. The superiority of such machines 
for long sea voyages is at once apparent; and 
now that electricity for the million has been 
provided it would appear more than ever 
desirable to bring them into use. 





A FALSE GENIUS. 


1 see a spirit by thy side, 
Purple winged and eagle eyed, 
Looking like a Heavenly guide. 


Though he seems so bright and fair, 
Ere thou trust his proffered care, 
Pause a little, and beware! 


If he bid thee dwell apart, 
Tending some ideal emart 
In a sick and coward heart ; 


In self-worship wrapped alone, 
Dreaming thy poor griefs are grown 
More than other men have kuown ; 


Dwelling in some cloudy sphere, 
Though God’s work is waiting here, 
And God deigneth to be near ; 


If his torch’s crimson glare 
Show thee evil everywhere, 
Tainting all the wholesome air ; 


While with strange distorted choice, 
Still disdaining to rejoice, 
Thou wilt hear a wailing voice ; 


If a simple, humble heart, 
Seem to thee a meaner part, 
Than thy noblest aim and art ; 


If he bid thee bow before 
Crowned mind and nothing more, 
The great idol men adore ; 


And with starry veil enfold 
Sin, the trailing serpent old, 
Till his scales shine out like gold; 


Though his words seem true and wise, 
Soul, I say to thee, Arise, 
He is a Demon in disguise ! 


COLONEL GRUNPECK AND MR. 
PARKINSON. 

SUsPICIOUSLY approximating to a paradox, 
as it undoubtedly did, I can favourably ap- 
preciate, while not positively concurring, in 
the dictum of Doctor Johnson, that “he 
loved a good hater.” With a like slender 
logical reservation, I aver that I respect and 
admire a good strong prejudice. To be entitled, 
however, to respect and admiration the holder 
of the prejudice must be consistent, and 
should, I think, be old. Toryism in an all- 
round collar,a Noah’s Ark coat, Sydenham 
trousers, and a downy moustache, is simply a 
monster ; but Toryism in top-boots (the tops 
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of a mahogany hue), a blue coat with brass 
buttons, a grey head, and a fluffy white hat 
with a green lining to the brim, is entitled to 
be heard with attention and treated with 
courtesy. The thing is old, rusty, useless, 
and would be all the better, probably, for a 
glass case, and a ticket corresponding with a 
number in a catalogue ; but it is still a curio- 
sity: it was once powerful, has been brave, is 
venerable. I can bear to hear Major Three- 
angles bewail the decadence of the lash, and 
the abolition of the picket and the wooden 
horse in the maintenance of military discipline, 
It angers me none when Squire Mittimus 
sighs for the stocks and whipping-post back 
again ; extols the old parish constables, while 
sneering at the county police, and bitterly 
denounces the appointment of stipendiary 
magistrates. Ican read with a compassionate 
equanimity the speechesof the Earl of Wooden- 
shoes, who traces the causes of the ruin of 
this once prosperous country to the yepeal of 
the fine old penal laws, which banished the 
Papist ten miles from the metropolis, and 
forbade him to possess a horse worth more 
than five pounds; and who attributes the 
increase of crime and pauperism to the insane 
disfranchisement of Grampound and the fatal 
demolition of Old Sarum. I can have patience 
with the staunch old prejudiced people who 
yet refuse to use steel pens, lucifer matches, 
gaslamps, or railway trains. I should almost, 
I fancy, feel inclined to quarrel with a beadle 
if he wore a round hat, with a dustman if he 
wore trousers instead of the immemorial 
velveteens and ankle-jacks, or with a Chelsea 
pensioner if he had not a red nose, and did 
not, in his accounts of his Peninsular cam- 
paigns, tell me at least sixty per cent. of 
lies. What does it matter? In a few years 
these harmless old folks, and their preju- 
dices too, will be all dead. Who would beat 
a cripple with his own crutches? Who 
would move the House to break up the 
Victory for firewood, or burn London Stone 
for lime ? Who would have shot Copenhagen, 
the Duke’s old charger—purblind, spavined, 
worthless as he may have become. It is no 
use sending for Mr. Braidwood and the Lon- 
don fire brigade to play upon the ruins of 
Troy. It is no use when you see a man 
knocking at Death’s door, and hear the 
Skeleton footsteps in the hall, coming to 
admit him, to insist upon his scraping his 
boots on the scraper and wiping them on the 
mat before he enters. Let the worn-out old 
prejudice be. It is innocuous, nay, frequently 
amusing. 

I met the other day (upon a perfectly 
amicable footing) a lawyer. I knew him to 
be senior partner in a large firm, formerly 
doing an excellent practice. He was com- 
plaining to me, in the most dolorous accents 
of the utter ruin of the profession of the law 
by the establishment of county courts, the 
dethronement of those heroes of legal romance 
Doe, Roe, and the “lessor of the plaintiff,” 
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| the destructive tendencies of political incen- | ones. 
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first attracted my attention by a stern decla- 

ration that he dined at one o’clock every day. 
is to say three hundred turbaries” which) We dined at six; and during our meal he 
they never saw, and which never existed, all to| was wont to sit aloof, chewing, and occasion- 
the great damage of nobody. He was especially | ally indulging us with polite conversation, I 
pathetic upon the subject of the wicked laws | gathered from Florence, Madame Busque’s 
recently enacted which permit plaintiffs and | neat-handed Phillis, that the Colonel’s staple 


and those visionary bearers of “ sticks and | 
staves” who used formerly to break into “that 


defendants to be heard, personally, in cases 


about which no one can by any possibility | 


besides themselves know anything worth 
hearing. “As to the profession, sir,” he said, 
“it’s gone to the dogs; the county courts 
have done that; would you believe it—we 
haven’t issued a writ for seven weeks?” I 
was on the point of thanking heaven that 
this desirable consummation had been at- 
tained—but, remembering this man’s pre- 
judice, that he had been fed on parchment 
and weaned on brief-paper, that he had 
been articled and admitted, and had paid 
heavy stamp duties, that he was right 
in his vocation and generation, I forebore to 
exult over the decline of writs, and actually 
condoled with him. For prejudice is in many 


meal was salt codfish and potatoes, washed 
down by a glass of kirsch, mingled with 
cayenne pepper, and that he professed and 
practised the uttermost contempt and dis- 
regard for French cookery and French wines, 
These circumstances, coupled with the state- 
ment that he had inhabited Paris for a con- 
siderabie number of years, were quite enough 
to convince me that the Colonel was no ordi- 
nary man. When on a subsequent occasion 
| he informed us that he had visited and had 
| been resident in Germany, Italy, and Russia, 
and France inclusive, and that he could not 
speak one word of the languages of those coun- 
tries, I began to recognise in Colonel Grunpeck 
a prodigy of prejudice. And he really did be- 
come prodigiousintime. He treated withscorn 





cases only tenacity of possession of a thing |and derision a modest statement of mine that 
or an idea, and resentment at the prospect of | there was a spirituous liquor called Whiskey 
deprivation. The eel has a prejudice against | manufactured in Ireland, which was a fa- 
being skinned, and the lobster against being | vourite potation of the mhabitants of that 
boiled, although the cook knows that both | country ; and that there was also some whiskey 
processes must absolutely be gone through for | of a smoky flavour made in Scotland, which was 
the proper making of the eel pie and the |said to be worth drinking. The only whiskey 
lobster salad. Lf I were a flea, I would, I am | was in Kentucky,—nay even, and only in a 
sure, protest against being cracked. If I were | small portion of that state,—for he himself, if I 
a Clerk of the Petty Bag, or one of the Six | remember correctly, possessed the only half- 
Clerks or one of the Broad Bent Clerks of the | dozen hogsheads. Likewise the only rice, the 
Pipe Office (supposing those mysterious func-| only tobacco, the only land, and, specially, 
tionaries not yet to have been peusioned off ),| the only pigs. The best niggers, also, he, of 
I should, I am certain, talk loudly about my | course, owned, though, I am bound to confess, 
vested rights, our glorious constitution, and | that he did not maintain them to be the only 
His religious prejudices it is neither 
diaries. You, who are nobly prejudiced |my province nor any man’s to take exception 
against ne wait until you yourselves |to: those prejudices we must all take off our 
are corrupted, and then see how staunchly|hats to, and pass by reverentially ; but I 


. 


prejudiced you will be in corruption’s favour, | may just mention that he quoted Moses and 
But a little while ago, I thought I had| Aaron to prove that all negro babies were 


_ never known so prejudiced an individual | born with tails, and that with reference to 


| as Colonel Grunpec 


| 


of Kentucky. He was|miracles he declared that he “never could 
ordinarily addressed as Colonel, not so much} believe that Jonah swallowed that thar 
upon the supposition that he had ever/ whale,” and when I presumed mildly to hint 
held a military command, as because there |that the swallowing was done by the other 


| was a great doubt and mystery as to what he | party, sternly rebuked and put me down. His 


| man Colonel. 


was or had been: and because in American | political prejudices were immense. He quite 
gircles you can’t be far wrong in calling a|repudiated Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
It is a safe appellation. If| Adams, Jackson, Webster, and Taylor. The 


| you should happen to be among Americans | god of his political idolatry was one Amos 


with a stranger who wears a white neckcloth | Grix, of whose antecedents or culmination he 


| you may call him Doctor. You can’t be very|did not condescend to inform us, but who 
| much on the wrong side of the hedge in| chawed up the speaker of some local legislature 


doing so, for the prefix, Doctor, will serve for | dreadful bright on some occasion not stated, 
Divinity, Laws, Medicine, Music or Philo-| Colonel Gruupeck’s hatred and contempt for 
sophy. In other cases (your man being over|this country and its inhabitant Britishers 
twenty) dub him Colonel immediately. were something dreadful. He took the 

I had the advantage of becoming acquainted | British lion; he twisted that animal’s tail, 
with Colonel Grunpeck (aged, I imagine. |and tied knots in it; he tore out the hair of 
about threescore) at Madame Busque’s plea-| his mane; he cut off his claws ; he skinned 
sant sanctum, which I have had the honour|him alive; he muzzled him; he made him 


of describing in these pages. The Colonel/ stand on his hind legs and beg; he whippéd 
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him through creation, as one would a puppy- 


dog ;—all in a manner shocking to contem- 
plate. He inveighed against the Court of 
St. James’s; against our haughty aristocrats ; 
against our bloated clergy; he pitied our 
starving needlewomen, our famished and 
downtrodden peasantry; our groaning and 
oppressed Irish serfs ; the white slaves in our 
factories ; the gaunt and fever-stricken chil- 
dren in our workhouses. No good could come 
out of us anyhow—“nohow,” he said. We 
never could pay our national debt, the interest 
of which was rapidly sapping our credit and 
bringing us to bankruptcy. We had no pub- 
lic building equal to the Capitol, at Washing- 
ton ; Lord Brougham, Burke, Sheridan, Chat- 
ham, never approached Patrick Henry in 
oratory ; Hooker, Barrow, Taylor, South, were 
dunces in theological attainments to Jared 
Sparks ; we had no painters equal to Colonel 
Trumbull. We had no poets or philosophers ; 
the great republic had out-manufactured us. 
Hobbs had picked our locks, Commodore 
Stephenson had whipped our yacht-clubs, and 
Colonel Colt had driven our Mantons and 
Westley Richards from thefield. Wehad quar- 
relled with our best friend, the-Emperor of 
Russia; our French ally was ready to turn 
round on us ; the port of New York exceeded 
us in tonnage, as the New York clippers out- 
sailed ours; our population was burning for re- 
volution ; our colonies ripe for revolt ; aoe 
t 
was all up with the British lion: take him 
away to the knacker’s yard, and sell his flesh 
to the dogs’-meat vendors. “He isn’t worth 
that,” Colonel Grunpeck would cry, throwing 
away the last remnants of his quid. 

All this and more did I hear in the first 
month of this present year, ‘fifty-five, from 
the lips of Colonel Grunpeck. I must not 
omit to notice, too, the dreadfuily long list of 
naval engagements which he was wont to re- 
ee in which British 
men-of-war had been licked, riddled, sunk, or 
captured by a vastly inferior American force. 
Great, also, was the colonel upon the topic of 
the battle of New Orleans, at which he had 
himself been present, and where he had shot, 
with his own patriot hand, no less than four- 
and-twenty Britishers; he lying in ambuscade 
behind a cotton bale, and armed only with a 
rusty ship’s musket, of which the barrel was 
cracked in two places. 

Hearing all these things, I used to go home 
and wonder whether there were many more 
men in the States like Colonel Grunpeck. I 
began to wonder whether the Knownothings, 
the Lone Stars, the New York United Irish- 
men, and the Native Sympathisers, who hold 
Caucusses and Indignation meetings at Tam- 
maney Hall, were at all of the Grunpeck 
breed ; whether, in fine, the British lion was 
really in the pitiable state the Colonel had re- 
presented him to be; or whether, as I had 
fondly hoped and believed for some time, 
there was some life, and some fighting left 


was knocking at the door of the Union. 
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in the old beast yet. For I have the plea- 
sure—one participated in, I trust, by many 
more men—of numbering among my friends 
very many American gentlemen, courteous, 
accomplished, liberal, tolerant, and quite 
devoid of prejudice, who are proud to call 
this country yet the old one, and their mother, 
and who are prompt to sympathise witk our 
righteous cause, as, indeed, brethren sh- ald, 
who are joined to us by such strong bonds of 
race, kindred, language, literature, and laws. 

Taking the other side of the question, I 
began to reflect, whether we, on our side 
of the Atlantic, could show any English 
Grunpecks, any genuine Britishers, who, hav- 
ing visited the United States, had been unable 
orunwilling to discern one single thing worthy 
of admiration in their travelling experiences, 
I read a great many books of travels, tours, 
flying visits, and voyages, humorous and 
sentimental, to the States ; but, though in many 
of these volumes I found the people, the man- 
ners, and the institutions of the American 
republic, commented upon with sufficient 
severity, I was unable to discover the real 
prejudiced traveller—the genuine Britisher— 
who couldn’t or wouldn’t find any good in 
the Americaus—nohow. I might have gone 
on to this day searching for a genuine Bri- 
tisher, had 1 not been fortunate enough to 
stumble, in a corner of a Kentish cottage, 
upon the Experiences of Mr. PARKINSON. 

Mr. Richard Parkinson, late of Orange 
Hill, near Baltimore, and author of the 
Experienced Farmer, published just fifty 
years ago (you see I am obliged to go back a 
good way for my genuine Britisher, but then 
Colonel Grunpeck was over sixty), A Tour 
in America, exhibiting sketches of Society 
and Manners, and a particular account of the 
American System of Agriculture. I had not 
read Mr. Parkinson half through before I 
began to see a sort of vision or day-ghost of 
a bluff sturdy man in a blue coat, mahogany 
tops, and a fluffy white hat. And the ghost 
walked through the United States with one 
continual upturning of the nose; and I said 
to myself: Surely, this must be the genuine 
Britisher I have been so long in quest of. I 
will give a brief sketch of some of Mr. Park- 
inson’s experiences, and my readers can then 
judge for themselves, how far he was British 
and genuine. 

Mr. Parkinson, like a true-blue and weare? 
of uncompromising mahogany tops, dedicates | 
his Tour to his Royal Highness the Duke of | 
York. In times like these, says Mr. Park- | 
inson, when the wicked intentions and wild | 
chimeras of designing and misguided men 
have so widely disseminated principles of a 
fallacious equality, it behoves every reason- 
able person, and especially Mr. Parkinson, 
not only to manifest proper expressions of 
regard for high station and illustrious an- 
cestry, but also to spare his country the loss 
of many a valuable though humble member, 
whom misrepresentation might tempt to emi- 
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te. And in another portion of the work 
the author states that it will afford him 
infinite pleasure if the publication of these 
sheets should have the desired effect—that of 
reventing his countryman from running 
Seadiong into misery, as he and many others 
have done. 
When Mr. Parkinson was printing his 
_ Experienced Farmer, in London, he had the 
honour of becoming acquainted with Sir John 
Sinclair, then President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, General Washington had at that time 
sent over to Sir John, proposals for letting his 
Mount Vernon Estate to English or Scotch 
| farmers. Whereupon Mr. Parkinson thought 
| himself possessed of a real fortune in the 
prospect, as he naively says, of an introduc- 
tion both to so great a man as General 
Washington and to the rich soils of America. 
As the liberating general had sent over a 
plan of Mount Vernon divided into distinct 
farms, Mr, Parkinson pitched upon one of 
twelve hundred acres ; the rent twenty-two 
shillings per acre. Moreover, he got upwards 
of five hundred subscribers to his book, of 
the first gentlemen in England, as a recom- 
mendation to the gentlemen in America; and 
with these encouragements, speculated to 
make a rapid fortune. Sanguine, though ex- 
perienced Mr. Parkinson ! 
The genuine Britisher went to Liverpool, 
and employed brokers to charter a ship, 


which cost him eight hundred and fifty 


unds. He then bought the famous race- 
orses Phenomenon and Cardinal Puff; ten 
blood mares and ten more blood stallions ; a 
bull and a cow of the Roolright breed; a 
bull and a cow of the North Devon; a bull 
and a cow of the no-horned Yorkshire kind ; 
a cow and calf of the Holderness breed; five 
boar and seven sow pigs of four different 
kinds. These things being put on board, our 
friend went on board with his family, which 
consisted of seven, besides two servants to 
take care of the cattle. A little Noah’s ark, 
Mr. Parkinson ! 

But there was no dove in the ark and little 
peace. The cargo wasimproperly stowed, and 
the ship wanted ballast, and the captain spent 
fourteen days in getting it. One attendant was 
sick, and had to 5 sent back. No sooner had 
they got to sea than the king’s boats boarded 
them and pressed their other servant. Mr. 
Parkinson was twelve weeks on his passage (the 
Red Jacket makes the voyage to Melbourne 
in less time now), and in that time lost eleven 
horses, in which number was the famous race- 
horse Phenomenon. 

When Mr. Parkinson arrived at the land 
of promise—the Mount Vernon Estate—the 
wonderful disappointment he met with in the 
barrenness of the land was beyond descrip- 
tion. Would General Washington have given 
him the twelve hundred acres he would not 
have accepted them, and to convince the 
General of the cause of his determination, he 
was compelled to treat him with a great deal 
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of frankness, Did the daring Britisher pre- 
sume to “cheek” the father of his country ? 
If Colonel Grunpeck had been there, a bowie- 
knife—a revolver—ha! but to our tale. 

Mr. Parkinson is very hard upon the hero. 
He supposed himself to have fine sheep and a 
great quantity of them. On the General’s 
five farms of three thousand acres he had but 
one hundred sheep, and those in very poor 
condition ; whereas in Old England, on Mr. 
Parkinson’s father’s farm, which was less 
than six hundred acres, the paternal Park- 
inson clipped eleven hundred sheep. Again, 
the average weight of the Parkinson wool 
was ten pounds per fleece ; the Washington 
wool scarcely reached an average of three 
pounds and ahalf. Finally, and with which 
we may consider General Washington as dis- 
posed of as an agriculturist, the General’s 
crops were from two to three bushels of wheat 
per acre; while on that genuine British farm 
the land, though poor clayey soil, gave from 
twenty to thirty bushels per acre. 

Colonel Lear, General Washington’s aide- 
de-camp, did Mr. Parkinson the honour to 
say that he was the only man he ever knew 
to treat the General with frankness. But 
Mrs. Washington, the General's wife, treated 
Mr. Parkinson with even more frankness 
than he had treated her husband ; for the 
British farmer being invited to dinner at 
Mount Vernon, she said to him: “I am 
afraid, Mr. Parkinson, that you have brought 
your fine horses and pigs to a bad market.” 
Which observation vexed Mr. Parkinson 
much, for he was by this time beginning to 
be afraid himself that he had brought his 
pigs to a very bad market indeed. 

No land whatsoever, or wherever situated, 
would suit our traveller. General Stone of- 
fered him one thousand acres as a gift, to be 
chosen out of three thousand four hundred 
acres of the General’s own in Aleganey 
county, but the Britisher would have none of 
it. Many of his friends advised him to try 
Kentucky and the backwoods. This he in- 
dignantly refused to do. He soon found those 
countries worse than the parts nearer the 
cities ; for as money was his object, and he 
found it scarce in the cities, he concluded 
that it must be scarcer in the backwoods, 
Naive this, but logical, and more logical the 
proof, “for,” says Mr. Parkinson, “the Ken- 
tuckians are a sharp, roguish, enterprising * 
people, and if anything valuable was to be 
had in that country, they would be sure to 
secure it for themselves.” 

Mr. Parkinson was told of two gentlemen, 
brothers, named Ricketts, who had large flour- 
mills near Alexandria, and had realised a 
fortune by them. “ How,” he moodily asks, 
“had they made that fortune? How did 
they live while they were making it?” One 
of the young Parkinsons boarded and lodged 
with the Ricketts’ for some time, and he should 
describe their way of living. They had cof- 
fee and_salt-herrings for breakfast, and some- 
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times salt-beef. The bread was only cakes 
made of hog’s-lard and wheaten flour, and 
was never buttered. The dinner was salt- 
beef and bread, and sometimes potatoes (which 
were very bad, all over the country); at other 
times, as a treat, a cow cabbage, which was 
preserved in a cellar to keep it from frost ; 
and water to drink! This was in the winter. 
They only had fresh beef when they killed a 
cow which they could milk no more ; nor was 
there any butter used in the house for the 
four months during which the junior Parkin- 
son resided in it. 

Mr. Parkinson had employed aservant who 
had lived in “those boasted backwoods,” as 
he calls them. The servant was an Irishman, 
and had been hired by a man who had pur- 
chased land in Kentucky, in order to clear it, 
and grow Indiancorn. “ How,” he asks, “did 
they live?” They built themselves a log- 
house, which was open at the sides, by reason 
of the logs not lying close to each other. 
There was no entrance toit save at the top, 
like the hatchway of a ship. When they had 
raised their corn, and wanted it ground, they 
had forty miles to go to a mill, which, with 
returning, wastwodays’ journey. When the 
master was absent, on these occasions, the 
servant was left alone, and was much fright- 
ened by the owls screeching — supposing 
the Indians were coming to kill him in the 
night; it being a common custom of these 
savages to come into the house, and lie by the 
fire, nor did the inhabitants dare to prevent 
them. 

There were no good servants or labourers 
to be had in America: so, at least, Mr. Par- 
kinson thought. Working-men emigrating, 
were sure to be lamentably disappointed. 
They were speedily ruined on their arrival, 
and were ashamed to return to their native 
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servitude, were compelled to get the money 
of their masters, and were so kept in the 
same state the greatest part of their lives, 
Anything more abominable than the follow- 
ing story, it is difficult to imagine. A Dutch- 
man who had lost all his property, which was 
considerable, by the war with France, met with 
the captain of an American ship, who offered 
him and his two sons, a free passage to Ame- 
rica ; but at the end of the voyage the captain 
offered them all for sale to pay forthe passage, 
They were bought by Messrs. Ricketts, who 
paid the captain ready money for them, and 
were to repay those gentlemen by labour for 
a certain term of years. The old Dutchman, 
naturally obstinate, and not unnaturally 
indignant, at having been thus villanously 
kidnapped, refused to work, and was there- 
fore (as was usual) whipped with the cow- 
hide, in the same way as the negroes. The 
old man, however, notwithstanding several 
renewed inflictions of this punishment, 
held out firmly, and still persisting in his 
obstinacy, and being very old, the 
Messrs. Ricketts kindly gave him his li- 
berty, and kept his two boys to work out 
the sum, 

With regard to servants, the Genuine Bri- 
tisher comes out in his strongest colours. He | 
warns Englishmen that the liberty aad | 
equality dreamed of by some who emigrated | 
from these kingdoms to America would not 
be found very pleasant. He would, as a 
servant, have to eat, drink, and sleep, with 
the negro slaves ; for, as the master cannot 
keep three tables, the white servant, unless 
he dine with his master, (“and I have heard 
of their doing that,” writes Mr. Parkinson, 
with true British horror), must necessarily 
feed at the second table, which was that of 
the darkies. Another thing about which 


country in a reduced state, to be made the | Mr. Parkinson complains most lamentably is, 


scoff of their former acquaintance, More than 
this, working-men had it seldom in their power 
to get back ; for if they had no money to pay 
their passage, the captains of ships would not 
bring them from America, on the terms on 
which they were taken. These terms were 
peculiarly infamous, and as we have no reason 
to doubt the Genuine Britisher’s trust-wor- 
thiness in matters of fact, however much he 
may be prejudiced in matters of opinion, we 
are compelled to witness the disclosure of an 
atrocious system of White Slavery in Ame- 
rica existing and flourishing after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, after the Revolution, 
after the Peace, by which the United States 
were erected into a Free Republic; nay, ex- 
isting within the present century. There 
were men in all the American ports ready 
to buy — as slaves on their first 
arrival; and as slaves they were sold, for 


certain terms of years, by the ship-captains to 
reimburse them for the passage-money from 
Europe. But these miserable creatures want- 
ing clothing, and not having the means of 
purchasing it during their stated time of 


that among the white people in America they | 
were all Mr. and Sir, or Madam and Miss— 
so that in conversation you could not dis- | 
cover which was the master and which the | 
man — which the mistress or which the 
maid, 
Now, our tourist explained, this custom of | 
being called Mr. and Sir sat so uneasily upon 
an English servant, that he was sure speedily 
to become the greatest puppy imaginable, and 
much unpleasanter, even, than the negro. 
Then, he adds, as all men imitate their 
betters in pride and consequence, when the 
negroes met together they were all Mr. and 
Madam among themselves, It was the same 
with respect to the manner of wearing their 
hair—almost every one, child or man, had his 
hair powdered or tied in a club, The negroes 
the same; but as the hair of the negroes 
is short, it was customary to hang lead to 
it during the week, that it might have 
length enough to be tied on the Sunday. 

The Genuine Britisher’s complaints increase 
thick and threefold throughout the volume ; 
but they are so numerous that I cannot dwell 
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on them in detail. He tells us a story of one|of the Atlantic. Perhaps Grunpeck and 
Mr. Grimes who invited him to his planta-| Parkinson may come to be of one mind, after 


tion on the Potowmac, made him a present of 
some veal, cabbages, and two bushels of 
oysters, and then threatened to shoot him be- 
cause he did not approve of some Saintfoin 
plants he had in his garden. He grumbles 
about strangers walking into his parlour and 


lighting their pipes, or rambling, uninvited, in | 


his orchards, pulling his peaches and necta- 
rines, and denouncing him as an enemy of the 
human race, and an infringer of the rights of 
man. He tells of waggoners pulling up by 
his fields and roasting the ears of his Indian 
corn for themselves and their horses; of 
strange men borrowing (without asking) his 
horses, and returning them at a week’s end, 
blown, out of condition, and often seriously 
injured, He describes the land as irretriev- 
ably barren, and requiring enormous expen- 
diture to produce even a moderate crop. He 
speaks of the cattle as meagre, half-starved 
horses, never getting any hay, but fed on 


all, in the Shades—who knows? 


THE CHINESE POSTMAN. 


How things will be done in the Celestial 
| Empire when the end is made, of the 
Tartar dynasty of Brothers of the Sun, we 
cannot tell. Probably we shall not live to 
hear of the Pekin and Canton Railway, nor 
the Chinese penny-post. But, how things are 
now done on the “first form ” of civilisation 
| among the three hundred millions of people, 
\so far as postal business is concerned, we 
proceed to tell. 

We must begin with the Government 
|Post. Its movements are all under the 
direction of the Board of War at Pekin. 
Sixteen postmasters are appointed by this 
Board, and distributed throughout the empire. 
From the capital to the different provinces, 
at intervals of twenty miles, are military 





blades and slops, eaten up by a dreadful | stations which supply post couriers and horses. 
disease called the hollow-horn, and stung to| Fifty miles a day appears to be the celestial 
madness by a horrible insect, a compound of/ notion of post haste. No deviation from the 
mosquito, locust, and vampire, called the | ordinary route is allowed, although devia- 


Hessian fly. The American oysters are bad, | tion might, in some instances, save both time 


the poultry is execrable, the venison carrion,,;and money, The times of departure from 
the horses under-sized, the government rotten. |the capital are not fixed with precision ; 
The people are vain, boasting, mendacious, | but it is generally on every sixth day that 
drunken, artful, unprincipled, and unable to | despatches are made up, all expenses of course 


manufacture even a gun-flint. And when | being borne by the imperial exchequer. 

completely disgusted with the farming busi-| This branch of government service is 
ness, and the brewery business, upon which | specially aupeonititell to the conveyance of 
he entered as a subsequent speculation, our|the Imperial Gazettes, official notices of 
Genuine Britisher sells his stock at a loss and | promotion, suspension, furlough, the formal 
re-embarks for England with his family ; he|announcements of the names of candidates 
takes leave of the Americans by flinging in| who have succeeded in gaining literary 
their teeth the powerful, though somewhat) honours at Pekin, and likewise the convey- 
worn-out, sarcasm, that their fathers and | ance of special favours and marks of honour 
grandfathers had been sent out as colonists, ! granted by the Emperor to his subjects in 
not of their own free-will, as he, Richard | the shape of cash, buttons, or peacocks’ fea- 





Parkinson, had been, but by the verdict of 


twelve honest men, and the warrant of their 
king. Oh! fifty years since! Oh! Grun- 
peck in mahogany tops ! 

I dare say Richard Parkinson was as 
honest, well-meaning, sincere a man as ever 
the sun shone upon. But his strong Grun- 
peckian prejudice forbade him to discern those 
coming events which fifty years ago were 
casting their shadows before, in America, 
He saw only coarse food, rough living, clumsy 
cultivation, and unpolished manners. It was 
not within his prejudiced ken to know that 
this ungainly Transatlantic baby, sprawling 
in a cradle of half-cleared forests, was a young 
giant, destined to grow up above the pines 
and the cedars, and the mountains, some day, 
and overshadow half the western world with 
his stature. 

But Mr. Parkinson is gone, and his place 
knows him no more. I bear (as I have said) 
not the least animosity towards Grunpeck, 
it I think that the sooner Grunpeck follows 

arkinson, the better it will be for both sides 


\thers. Such government papers as are in- 
cluded under the category of “Special 
Replies,” “ All-important Edicts,” “ Positive 
Commands,” “ Private summonses to the 
| Court,” &e, are entrusted to express messen- 
igers—there are twenty-one of them con- 
nected with the Military Board—travelling 
on horseback at the rate of sixty, a hundred 
|and twenty, or a hundred and eighty miles a 
| day, according to the necessity of the case. 
| Horses and mules are always in readiness, 
‘as well as couriers, at the various postal 
| branches on the Emperor’s high way. Sedan 
chairs too are at the service of these extra- 
ordinary couriers. The Government Post is, 
as we said, not open to the public; but, through 
the special favour got by help of friends at 
Court, plebeians may be so far privileged as 
to have one or two private notes transmitted 
}under a stam ed government cover, on the 
|inflexible condition that the envelope con- 
| tains no metal. 

The postmen for the people form in China 
| quite another class, They belong to co-opera- 
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tive societies of letter-carriers, who bear to 
and fro all the missives sent upon affairs 
of trade or family interest from Chingman 
to Chinaman, in envelopes variously endorsed. 
To show how the ordinary Chinese postal 
business is conducted let us take one town, 
Shanghai, the northern open port, for an 
example. Of course the arrangements of the 
office there can be described only as they 
existed before the city of Shanghai fell into 
the hands of the revolutionary party : 
Outside the small east gate of Shanghai, 
and in ope of the most populous thorough- 
fares, stand the offices of a letter and parcel 
delivery company, called the Tienshun house. 
It transmits letters through four postal lines, 
connected with the first cities in the central 
provinces, Kiangnan, Kiangsi, Honan, and 
Chihkiang ; indirectly also with the remote 
country parts in those directions. Each of 
these lines is served separately by its own 
particular firm ; but the junction of the four 
at Shanghai is completed by the union of 
these four firms ina general partnership, 
limiting its own liabilities. Its mode of 
working will be understood by following it 
on any single line, say that which runs along 
the coast of Chihkiang, and extends to the 
N.E. corner of the Fokien province, a distance 
of not quite seven hundred miles. There 
are employed upon it sixteen postmen. The 
names of these are written in large characters 
upon a board hung up in the receiving house ; 
and most of them are partners in the business. 
There are fixed days for the receipt of 
letters on this line, making about twenty 
post days in the month. For each post day 
one man is nominated as carrier, and his 
name is regularly advertised upon the “ letter- 
board,” one day at least previous to his de- 
parture. Expresses may be had on the other 
days; andif possible, public notice of an 
— is given, in order that the general 
public may participate in its advantages. 


The clerk who receives any letter posted at 
the office, gives a receipt to the person 
bringing it; he then places it upon a rack 
till the hour comes for a regular distribution 


and assortment. Several “letter-receipts ” 
are in our hands ; the following is a transla- 
tion of one given in exchange for a letter 
addressed to Peking :— 
30th year of Taoukwang, 5th Moon. 
* This is to certify that we have received from 

a letter, purporting to contain Goop news for dispatch 
to and safe delivery at the city of Peking,—of which, 
too, this paper is to be taken as a sufficient guarantee. 
Postage paid.” (The office seal.) 


As to the cost of postage, if the parties are 
well known, payment may be deferred until 
the letter is delivered. But in general it is 
required that at least half be paid at the 
receiving house. The rates vary according to 
distance as well as according to the contents 
of the despatch. All envelopes of single or 
double letters go under the head of “empty 
letters,” provided they enclose no coin. The 
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charge for a letter upon this line of seven 
hundred miles, from the one terminus to the 
other, is about five shillings and sixpence ; 


| but as this was the charge made by a native 


on a foreigner, it is probably above the honest 
rate. The utmost caution is exercised in ad- 
mitting money enclosures of gold, silver, or 
copper. Of these the carriers require special 
notice at the receiving office, prior to the 
exchange of duly stamped receipts, Failing 
this, the company considers itself free from 
responsibility in case of accident or loss. In 
carrying all letters and packages properly 
entered, the society engages to incur the 
entire risk of loss and damage, except from 
weather and (the most pressing of all risks 
in China) robbers. 

On the day of despatch, after the covers 
have been examined, sorted, and marked 
with the office stamp, the bag is made up and 
entrusted to the custody oi the messenger for 
the day. He forthwith starts upon his journey, 
which he pursues on foot or by boat, though 
not at one half the average speed of the 
English postboy seventy years ago, “ which 
then was about three miles and a half per 
hour.” It is understood that the bearer 
prosecutes his route uninterruptedly and 
indefatigably, sparing no exertions, using 
every means, and undaunted by obstacles, 
until he shall reach his journey’s end. He does 
his mile and a half an hour, according to the 
circular of one of these post-offices, “spreading 
out the heavens overhead, carrying the moon, 
shunning neither rain nor snow, labouring 
with the sweat of his brow, and running with 
all haste.” 

Most, if not ail, establishments for posting 


letters before being set on foot, have to apply 


to the local authorities for sanction and pro- 
tection. Two separate post-offices were opened 
at Soochow, the one in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty two, the other in eighteen 
hundred and forty three; the former for con- 
veyance of letters to Nanking, the latter 
running direct into the province of Honan. 
The circulars of both of them begin in the 
same strain: “ We, the undersigned, during 
month, applied to our local authorities 
for their sanction and permission to open the 
Post-Office. In compliance with our 
petition, their worships have given orders, 
forbidding any others assuming the same 
designation as that of our firm, and granting 
us the right of appeal in case of any violation 
of our special privilege.” 
We annex the prospectus of one of the chiet 
officesin Soochow. It conveys lettersto Canton, 
a distance of one thousand three hundred miles. 


Crrcutan.—We, the undersigned, are humbly of 
opinion that the sure, safe, and speedy delivery of 
letters to and fro depends mainly on the punctuality 
of the post. Of late, this important business having 
been undertaken by really too many,—although the 
greater part have been true to their word, yet not a 
few have broken faith with the public. Now if it 
indeed be deemed requisite to fix on days of departure 
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and arrival,—is it not equally necessary that the party, 
who undertakes this responsibility, should spare no 
exertion, whether by day or by night, in fair or in 
foul weather, to fulfil his obligations to the utmost? 
Under such circumstances, no delays will occur, and 
there will be a good prospect of meeting the wishes 
and promoting the views of the mercantile community. 

By this test of punctuality, the undersigned are 
content to have their diligence and fidelity tried, and 
known to all whom it concerns. 

We, a company of twenty men, pledged to stand 
security for each other, have set on foot a postal esta- 
blishment in the city of Stichau, and have agreed, 
(each in his turn) to start from this, upon the third, 
sixth, ninth, thirteenth, sixteenth, nineteenth, twenty- 
third, twenty-sixth, and twenty-ninth of every month, 
and visit all the places on our lines, 

Should we be honoured with the patronage of the 
mercantile “community and entrusted with letters, 
money enclosures, and other valuables, we earnestly 
beg they will deliver said articles as early as possible 
at this office for the sake of having them duly entered 
upon the books, to render future reference both easy 
and convenient. With the same object, every postman 
is provided with the office-seal in order to give security 
for all letters that may be received on the way. 

Should any losses of these monies, occur through 
negligence, this house undertakes to make due com- 
pensation, But, in case any thing is lost or mis- 
carried that has not been in due form lodged at this 
office and entered upon its journals, it must be 
distinctly understood that this company will not con- 
sider itself in any way responsible for such. 

We also beg to give notice of the following par- 
ticulars : 

First,—Should any merchant or merchants engage 
an express for special despatches, and stipulate as to the 
time of delivery and the charge for postage, let it be 
understood that, in case of unavoidable delay, either 
from the severe inclemency of the weather, or from 
the failure of the postboy’s health, there is to be no 
reduction of the postage fees, 

Second,—The mercantile community must forgive 
us for suggesting, that we hope they will not enclose 
too many letters belonging to other parties within the 
envelopes presented by themselves; as the bulk of the 
letter bag may thereby be increased beyond the 
strength of the postman, and thus occasion delay and 
irregularity in the delivery of letters, as well as in the 
return of the post. 

Third,—Should any of the postmen be found guilty 
of diliatoriness or any violation of our engagements, 
we will pay a fine of five shillings upon every such 
instance, which penalty shall be appropriated to defray 
the religious services of our establishment. 

Fourth,—Should any empty letter be lost, we en- 
gage to pay a fine of five shillings, to be laid up for 
public use. 


There are short postal districts, served by 
men on foot; and the letters carried in 
this way are called “ foot-letters.” These 
— are sometimes included within the 
imits of one town with its environs ; some- 
times they connect neighbouring places. 
The letter bearers perform their journey at a 
gentle trot ; being lightly clad and burdened 
only with a small umbrella, and a wallet 
thrown across the shoulders. 

Despatches sent often to great distances by 
boat, when the line of water communication 
18 complete, are called “boat-letters.” And 
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there occurs again another form of post com- 
munieation in the -rural districts, as the 

reen tea country, where constant correspon- 
dene has to be kept up with important 
markets and ports. There they have the 
“letter-merchant,” who, as to his duties and 
liabilities, corresponds to the country carrier 
of former days in England. 

There is also a notion afloat in China about 
letters transmitted by fishes. A Chinaman 
often calls a letter by a synonymous word 
which means “a pair of carp fishes,” and 
upon its envelope he sometimes draws a 
picture of two fishes. The origin of this 
notion is traced to the following e in 
one of their classic works—“ A stranger from 
a distance presented me with a pair of carp 
fishes: I ordered my boy to cook them; 
when, lo and behold! he found a letter for 
me in the stomach of each.” 


PASSING FACES. 


WE have no need to go abroad to study eth- 
nology. A walk through the streets of London 
will show us specimens of every human variety 
known. Not pur sang, of course, but trans- 
mitted (diluted too) through the Anglo-Saxon 
medium,—special characteristics necessarily 
not left very sharply defined. It takes a 
tolerably quick eye, and the educated percep- 
tions of an artist, to trace the original lines 
through the successive shadings made by 
many generations of a different race. But 
still those lines are to be seen by all who 
know how to look for them, or who under- 
stand them when they are before them. 
The broad distinctions of Saxon, Celt, and 
Norman, are easily recognised. And, of 
course, we know negroes when we see them, 
and can give a tolerably shrewd guess at a 
Lascar or a Chinaman. But, few people dream 
of tracing out the Jewish ancestor in that 
Christianised descendant of three or four 
generations, though the Hebrew sign is dis- 
tinctly marked in the very midst of blue 
eyes, fair skin, and flaxen hair. People 
seldom judge of races excepting by colour. 
The form and the features go for nothing. 
Who assigns the turned lip, the yellow-white 
eye the flat forehead, the spreading nostril, 
the square chest, the tow-like hair, the long 
heel, back to their respective races? Who 
spys the Red Indian, or the Malay, or the 
Nubian, or the Fin, hidden, like the yellow 
dwarf, in the lower branches of a respectable 
English gentleman’s genealogical tree? Who 
detects the Tartar in his West-End friend,— 
unless it be that metaphorical Tartar which 
aman sometimes catches in his wife? And 
who can swear to the Slavonian, with an 
English name, who speaks perfect Saxon, 
and wears a Nicoll’s paletot? Yet we 
are always encountering diluted specimens 
of these and other races, who perhaps don’t 
know as much of their own ancestry as we 
can read to them from nature's evidence, 
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(Conducted by 





printed in an unmistakeable type on their 
own faces. 

It is perfectly incredibt2 what a large num- 
ber of ugly people one sees. One wonders where 
they can possibly have come from,— from 
what invading tribe of savages or monkies. 
We meet faces that are scarcely human,— 
positively brutified out of all trace of intel- 
— by vice, gin, and want of education ; 
but beside this sad class, there are the simply 
ugly faces, with all the lines turned the wrong 
way, and all the colours in the wrong places ; 
and then there are the bird and beast faces, 
of which Gavarni’s caricatures are faithfvl 
portraits. Doesn’t everybody count a crane 
and a secretary-bird among his acquaintances ? 
—tall men, with sloping shoulders and slender 
legs, with long necks, which no cravat or 
stock can cover, with small heads ;—if a crane, 
the hair cropped short; if a secretary-bird, 
worn long and flung back on to the shoulders, 
that look as if they were sliding down-hill in 
a fright. These are the men who are called 
elegant — good lord! — and who maunder 
through life in a daft state of simpering dilet- 
tanteism, but who never thought a man’s 
thought, nor did a man’s work, since they 
were born. Every one knows, too, the hawk’s 
face—about gambling-tables and down in the 
Jity very common—and the rook’s, and the 
jackdaw's ; and some of us are troubled with 
the distressing neighbourhood of a foolish 
man-spipe, and some of us have had our 
intimate owls and favourite parrots ; though 
the man-parrot is not a desirable companion in 
general. 

But the beast-faces, there is no limit to 
them! Dogs alone supply the outlines of half 
the portraits we know. There is the bull- 
dog, —that man in the brown suit yonder, 
with bandy legs and heavy shoulders,—did 
you ever see a kenneled muzzle more 
thoroughly the bull-dog than this? . The 
small eyes close under the brows, the smooth 
bullet forehead, heavy jaw, and snub nose, all 
are essentially of the bull-dog breed, and at 
the same time essentially British. Then the 
mastiff, with the double-bass voice and the 
square hanging jaw; and the shabby-looking 
turnspit, with his hair staring out at all sides, 
and his eyes drawn up to its roots ; and the 
greyhound, lean of rib and sharp of face; and 
the terrier—who is often a lawyer—with a 
snarl in his voice and a kind of restlessness 
in his eye, as if mentally worrying a rat—his 
client ; and the Skye, all beard and moustache 
and glossy curls, with a plaintive expression 
of countenance and an exceedingly meek 
demeanour ; 
dog, perhaps a brave old soldier from active 
service, who is chivalrous to women and 
gentle to children, and who repels petty 


annoyances with a grand patience that is| 
Reader, if you know a| 


veritably heroic, 


men like camels, with quite the camel lip; 
and the sheep-faced man, with the forehead 
retreating from his long energetic nose,— 
smooth men without whiskers, and with 
shining hair cut close, and not curling, like 
pointers ; the lion-man, he is a grand fellow ; 
and the bull-headed man; the flat serpent 
head ; and the tiger's, like an inverted pyra- 
mid; the giraffe’s lengthy unhelpfulness ; 
and the sharp red face of the fox. Don’t we 
meet men like these at every step we take in 
London ?—and if we know any such inti- 
mately, don’t we invariably find that their 
characters correspond somewhat with their 
persons ? 

The women, too—we have likenesses for 
them. I know a woman who might have 
been the ancestress of all the rabbits in all 
the hutches in England. <A soft downy- 
looking, fair, placid woman, with long hair 
looping down like ears, and an innocent face 
of mingled timidity and surprise. She isa 
sweet-tempered thing, always eating or 
sleeping ; who breathes hard when she goes 
upstairs, and who has as few brains in work- 
ing order as a human being can get on with. 
She is just a human rabbit, and nothing 
more ; and she looks like one. We all know 
the setter woman—the best of all the types 
—graceful, animated, ‘well-formed, intelli- 
gent, with large eyes and wavy hair, who 
walks with a firm tread but a light one, 
and who can turn her hand to anything. 
The true setter woman is always married ; 
she is the real woman of the world, 
Then there is the Blenheim spaniel, who 
covers up her face in her ringlets and holds 
down her head when she talks, and who 
is shy and timid. And there is the grey- 
hound woman, with lantern-jaws and braided 
hair, and large knuckles, generally rather 
distorted. There is the cat woman, too; 
elegant, stealthy, clever, caressing; who 
walks without noise and is great in the way 
of endearment. No limbs are so supple as 
bers, no backbone so wonderfully pliant ; no 
voice so sweet, no manners so: endearing. 
She extracts your secrets from you before 
you know that you have spoken; and half- 
an-hour’s conversation with that grace- 
ful, purring woman, has revealed to her 
every most dangerous fact it has been your 
life’s study to hide. The cat woman is a 
dangerous animal. She has claws hidden in 
that velvet paw, and she can draw blood 
when she unsheathes them. Then there is 
the cowfaced woman, generally of phlegmatic 
temperament and melancholy disposition, 


and the noble old Newfoundland | given to pious books and teetotalism. And 


there is the lurcher woman, the strong- 
visaged, strong-minded female, who wears 
rough coats with men’s pockets and large 
bone buttons, and whose bonnets fling 4 
spiteful defiance at both beauty and fashion. 


Newfoundland-dog man, cherish him, stupid! This is that wonderful creature who electrifies 


as he probably will be, yet he is worth your 
love. Then we have horse-faced men ; and 


foreigners by climbing their mountains in @ 
mongrel-kind of attire, in which men’s cloth 
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“trowsersform the most strikin 
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g feature ; and|the very turn of their black satin handker- 


who goes about the business of life in a| chief pinned with that paste pin—a claw 


rough, gruff, lurcher-like fashion, as if grace 
and beauty were the two cardinal sins of 
womanhood and she were on a “mission” to put 
This is not a desirable animal. 
We have women like merino sheep: they 
wear their hair over their eyes and far on to 
their necks. And women like poodle dogs, 
with fuzzy heads and round eyes; women 
like kangaroos, with short arms and a clumsy 
kind of hop when they walk ; and we have 
active, intelligent little women, with just the 
faintest suspicion of a rat’s face on them as 
they look watchfully after the servants and 
inspect the mysteries of the jam closet. 


Then there are pretty little loving marmoset | 


faces. I know the very transcript of that 
golden-haired Silky Tamarin in the Zoolo- 
ical Gardens. It is a gentle, plaintive, 
Sole creature, with large liquid brown eyes, 
that have always a tear behind them and a 
look of soft reproach in them ; its hair hangs 
in a profusion of golden-brown curls — 
not curls so much as a mass of waving 
tresses; it is a creeping, nestling, clinging 
thing, that seems as if it wants always to 
bury itself in some one’s arms—as if the 
world outside were all too large and cold 
for it. There is the horsefaced woman, 
too, as well as the horsefaced man; and 
there is the turnspit woman, with her ragged 
head and blunt common nose. In fact, 
there are female varieties of all the male 
types we have mentioned, excepting, perhaps, 
the lion woman. I have never seen a true 
lion-headed woman, excepting in that black 
Egyptian figure, sitting with her hands on 


| her two knees, and grinning grimly on the 


Museum world, as Bubastis, the lion- 
headed goddess of the Nile. 

Well, then, as we walk through London, 
we have two subjects of contemplation in the 
passing faces hurrying by—their races and 
their likenesses, Now to their social condition 
and their histories, stamped on them as legibly 
as arms are painted on a carriage-panel. 

In the city alone are several varieties of 
our modern Englishman. There are the 
smart men, who wear jaunty hats and well- 
trimmed moustaches; who drive to their 
places of business in cabs with tigers, and 
who evidently think they are paying com- 
merce a compliment by making their for- 
tunes out of it. And there are the staid 
respectable, city men, who live in the 
suburbs, ride in omnibuses, and wear great 


| coats of superseded cut ; who carry umbrellas, 


shaven chins, and national whiskers, and are 


_ emphatically the city men. And there are 


equivocal-looking men, who are evidently 
unsubstantial speculators without capital, 


| and who trade on airy thousands when they 


want money enough to buy adinner. Don’t 
we all know these men, with their keen faces 


_ and bad hats, their eager walk and trowsers 
_ bulged out at the knees? Don’t we all know 


| 





' criminal. 


| 


‘cab or carriage that may drive up. 


holding a pearl—all sham, every bit of it, 
excepting the claw, which is allegorical—and 
folded so as to hide the soiled and crumpled 
shirt? Don’t we sée by their very boots 
that they are men of straw? For, by right 
of unpaid bills, the landlady is impertinent 
or the servant disrespectful, and these neces- 
sary coverings are therefore left in a dusty 
and unenlightened condition. These are 
the men who are the curse of the commer- 
cial world. Unscrupulous, shifty, careless 
of the ruin which their false schemes may 
bring on their dupes when the bubble bursts 
and the day of reckoning comes, In the 
city, too, about the doors of the banks and 
offices and the city clubs, are standing old 
men dirty and worn, Perhaps they were 
once clerks in the very offices at the doors 
of which they now lounge to serve any 
You 
never see such men anywhere but in the 
city ; not with the same amount of intelli- 
gence and abject poverty combined. In 
better days they may perhaps have shovelled 
you out gold in shining scoops or have checked 


| your cash-book for thousands. 


Then there are Jews; with that clever, 
sensual, crafty countenance, which contains 
the epitome of the whole Hebrew history; 
with their jewellery and flashy dress. And 
there are young thieves, with downcast 
eyes and a wholesome fear of the policeman ; 
but every now and then a sharp glance that 
seems to take in a whole world of purses and 
pockets, and to subtract your money like 
magic from your hand. These have generally 
an older lad, or young man, lounging near 
them. You would scarcely believe him their 
companion, he looks so staid ana respectable ; 
but he is. The young thieves are not con- 
fined to the city, unhappily. You see them 
everywhere. Turning vaguely down any 
street where they think they see a victim ; 
walking without aim or purpose or business 
in their walk ; dressed incongruous] y—with 
some one, or _—— two articles of dress 
perfectly good, and the rest in tatters ; 
bearing no signs of special trade or of work 
about them; a strange kind of cunning, 
rather than of intelligence, in their faces; 
these are the marks of the thieves. 

Turning westward, carriages and mous- 
taches increase ; queerly dressed people and 
carts decrease. You see fewer policemen, as 
such ; but more acute-looking men in plain 
clothes, on the look out for evidence or a 
And you see more ladies. Here 
is one in all the pride of her new maternity, 
walking with nurse by her side carrying 
baby in a maze of ribbons, laces, and em- 
broidery. Sometimes it is a blue baby, 
sometimes a pink one, or a light green or 
a stone colour; not often a white one in 
London, because of the soot. You read 
in the face of this young wife pleasant 
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revelations of love and happiness, with all the 


loss of newness on the marriage ring as yet. 
Fou read of a pretty home, with the clean 
bright furniture arranged like pretty play- 
things, and re-arranged almost re of 
sisters coming to stay, full of pride and love, 
and thinking Henry the most charming 
brother possible. 

You meet thestrong-minded woman always, 
and always recognisable under her various 
disguises—the lurcher still and ever. And 
you meet the silly little woman whose bon- 
nets are farther off her head, whose petticoats 
are longer—especially in dirty weather—and 
whose cloaks are shorter, than everybody’s 
else; orange girls with bloated faces, flat- 
tened bonnets, and torn shawls; butter boys 
with greasy jackets; butcher boys with 
greasy hair; newspaper boys, impudent and 
vocal ; ragged school boys, in red jackets or 
green, cleaning your honour’s shoes for a 
penny, and with a strange expression of hope 
and redemption in their faces ; tigers, pages 
—all buttons and silver lace, poor monkies ; 
vulgar boys, coming from school; charity 
schoolboys, dressed out of all reason; fo- 
reigners with beards, hooded cloaks, slouched 
hats, and smoking ; artists imitating them— 
very badly ; shopmen, oily and pert ; country 
clergymen up for the day, with a train of 
women the reverse of fashionable; guards- 
men ; soldiers, lately in old-fashioned hunting- 
coats ; footmen ; workmen, all lime and paint; 


retty girls and lovely children: this is the 

ndon world as seen in the London streets, 
and met with every day. 

And what a world it is, as it passes so 


swiftly by! The hopes, the joys, the deadly 
fears ; the triumph here, the ruin there ; the 
quiet heroism, the secret sin—what a tumult 
of human passions burning like fire in the 
voleano of human life! Look at that pale 
woman, with red eyes, sunken cheeks, and 
that painful thinness of the shabby genteel. 
She is the wife of a gambler, once an honour- 
able and a wealthy man, now sunk to the 
lowest depths of moral degradation—fast 
sinking to the lowest depths of social poverty 
as well. He came home last night, half mad. 
The broad bruise on her shoulder beneath 
that flimsy shawl would tell its own tale, if 
you saw it. Her husband’s hand used once 
to fall in a softer fashion there than it fell 
last night. She has come to-day to pawn 
some of her clothes; the first time in her 
miserable career that this task has been forced 
on her: by this day next year she will have 
known every pawnbroker’s shop in the 
quarter. Lucky for her, if she does not come to 
know every ginshop as well! This little 
woman laughing in the shrill voice, ran away 
from her home a year ago. She is laughing 
now to choke back the tears which gushed to 
her strained eyes as the baby in the white 
long cloak was carried by. She left one 
about the same age, on the hot summer's 
night when she fled from all that good men 
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reverence, 
is not all dead within her yet. Poor mother! 
the day will come when that false laughter 
will no longer choke back those penitent 
sobs; when you will forget to smile, and 
learn to weep and pray! ‘The downcast man 
stalking moodily along has just lost his last 
farthing on the Stock Exchange. He is goin 
home now to break the news to his wife, on 
to arrange for a flight across the Channel. 
He, this moment jostling him, was married 
last week to an heiress, and a pretty one too: 
he is humming an opera tune as he walks 
briskly home to his temporary lodgings, and 
wondering what people can find in life to 
make them so miserable and dull! For his 
part, he finds this world a jolly place enough; 
and so might others too, if they chose, he 
says. That pale youth sauntering feebly, 
dined out last night, and woke with a head- 
ache this morning. He wears a glass in his 
eye, and is qualifying himself for manliness 
and—death, by a course of dissipation. He 
has just come to his fortune, which he won't 
enjoy many years, unless he finds out that he 
is living the life of a fool—and he must grow 
wiser before he can find out that. The clean 
respectable woman of middle age is a gen- 
tleman’s housekeeper coming from her visits 
among the poor. She has just taken 
some wine to a sick woman down ina 
filthy street in Westminster, and some 
socks and flannel to a family of destitute 
children. There is much more of this kind of 
charity than we see on the surface of society; 
though still not so much as is wanted. The 
sweet-looking girl walking alone, and dressed 
all in dove-colour, is an authoress ; and the 
man with bright eyes and black hair, who has 
just lifted his hat to her and walks on, witha 
certain slouch in his shoulders that belongs to 
a man of business, is an author, and an editor; 
a pope, a Jupiter, a czar in his own domain, 
against whose fiat there is neither redress 
nor appeal. No despotism is equal to the 
despotism of an editor. 

Past the Circus—up Regent Street, lin- 
gering to look at some of the beautiful things 
set up in the windows—through Oxford 
Street, and towards the Marble Arch— 


crowds on crowds still meet ; and face after | 


face, full of meaning, turned towards you as 
you pass; signs of all nations and races of 
men pass you, unknown of all and to them- 
selves whence they came; beasts and birds 
dressed in human form ; tragedies in broad- 
cloth, farces in rags; passions sweepiD 

through the air like tropical storms, an 

silent virtues stealing by like moonlight; 
Lirg, in all its boundless power of joy an 

suffering—this is the great picture-book to be 
read in London streets; these are the wild 
notes to be listened to; this the strange mass 
of pathos, poetry, caricature, and beauty 
which lie heaped up together without order 
or distinctive heading, and which men endorse 
as Society and the World. 
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Those tears show that conscience 











